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\ 
The International Truck Line provides the right truck for every jon. It is 
the only complete line buil, It specializes into more than 1,000 types 
of trucks, with gross weight ratings ranging from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 
\ 


Newest giant of power and pull in the earthmoving field, the 18-ton, \ 
180-horsepower International TD-24 Diesel Crawler —to speed up Amer- 
ica’s road building and heavy construction projects. 


f sanmase — 
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Two International Harvester Freezers—4 and 11 cu. ft. sizes- 
bring the year-around, at-hand convenience of frozen foods to 
large and small families alike. And see the new IH household 
refrigerator. 





A quarter of a century ago, an engineer's idea .. . today, a reality: a group of five 
all-purpose tractors with matched machines for every size farm, every crop and soil 
condition. That’s the Farmall System! Above: Farmall C with TOUCH-CONTROL. 


Good listening! James Melton on “Harvest cf Stars.” 
Wednesday night, CBS Network. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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At the center of the Pacific Coast. 


Terminus of the 3 transcontinental 
rail systems. 


Most favorable location for fas#> 
low-cost distribution. 


5 huge fast-growing, high-income markefs; 
Airways center of the NEW West. 


Centrally located world port. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


"How to Win the Markets of the NEW West’’ explains these and 
many other advantages of manufacturing in the West to serve the 


: , \ ape - West, and why Metropolitan Oakland Area is its most favored 
— - manufacturing and distributing center. 
52 pages of data, statistics, photographs and maps that will give 
M al RO pq] [| T AN you aclear picture of the amazing NEW West and Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. Ask for this free book today! 


CALIFORNIA GOLD DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL—Celebrations in North- 
| F ern California throughout 1948. Many other special events and 
[ A L scores of points of interest. Ask for Special Events folder. 


ron The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


MAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT ° PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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ITALY’S CIVIL-WAR PATTERN........P. 11 
Communists are ready for civil war in 
Italy. At the outset, 70,000 fighters would 
spearhead the attack. Focal point: the in- 
dustrial North. U. S. would have to move 
fast to save Italy from the Soviets. This 
article analyzes the possibilities ahead for 
Italy and the U. S. 


WARNING TO AMERICAG............ P, -%3 
Uprising in Bogota has written a stern 
message on the wall. Every Hemisphere 
nation now wonders about Communist 
infiltration. Danger spots in Latin Amer- 
ica are pointed out in this article. 


ELIGIBLES FOR DRAFT...................- P..17 
If you are 18 to 25 years old your chances 
are only 1 to 5 that you will be called in 
the draft that Congress seems likely to 
pass. Explained are the 5 chances for 
deferment. 


PROFITS IN AID TO EUROPE..........P. 18 
Goods for Europe will be bought and 
handled through private trade channels. 
That means profits for businessmen, Gov- 
ernment will keep “hands off” unless 
there is danger of profiteering. 


‘STOP STASSEN’ CHALLENGE........P. 20 
Harold Stassen is growing as high as any 
presidential timber in the Republican 
woods. Politicians, worrying about Dewey 
or Taft, now worry about Stassen. It’s all 
part of pre-Convention jockeying. 


COST-OF LEWIS TACTIGS.............. P22 
Coal strikes are costly. Lives have been 
lost—wages lost—production of coal, steel, 
manufactured goods lost. Six Presidents 
have had trouble with John Lewis. 


AIR-POWER PLANG................ re ra 
Big bombers, jet fighter planes are to be 
the backbone of U.S. atom-age defense, 
if Congress has its way. But facts show 
that more money must be spent for Army 


News within the News 


. RISING U. S. 





and Navy, too. That’s what experts mean 
by “balanced” national defense. 


BUILD-UP OF GERMANY................P. 26 
Germany now is hopelessly split. The 
Western part is to be built up by U.S. 
The Eastern part is set for Communist 
government. The defeated Reich is in the 
line of fire of the “cold war.” 


JAPAN’S RECONSTRUCTION........ P. 28 
Undeclared peace is boosting Japan’s in- 
dustry. Relief money from U.S. is pour- 
ing in. Restrictions on business are easing. 
A self-supporting Japan is U.S. aim. 


EASING OF FOOD PINCH..............P. 29 
The world has hopes of eating better. 
Crop prospects are favorable, both in 
U.S. and Europe. This article analyzes 
the food outlook here and abroad. 


INCOMEB....... vicnaisie 
Farmers and businessmen are getting a 
bigger share of the U.S. income pie. So 
are pensioners. On the average, people in 
this country are earning three times as 
much as before the war. 


AND ON OTHER: .....00.c<cc.ccc000s002 
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David Lawrence Editorial 
Growing Scramble for Material........... 40 
Labor Week 
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Plus and Minus: 

Indicators of Business Activity..........51 
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News-Lines for Businessmen................00 
Finance Week ? 
World Commerce-Industry ..................99 
Life Around the World......... 
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Lors of things will be different 7015 
years from now. But don’t tell us it ain’t 
gonna rain no more. Listen, chums: on 
July 4, 8963 A.D., it will be chilly. 
And toward evening celebrants will be 
scattered by heavy showers. 

Hang around and check on us, if you 
want. Or talk the matter over with your 
itiendly meteorologist. We've been read- 
Ing about one weather student who 
Claims it is possible to forecast weather 
conditions for any day between now 
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and doomsday. Scientists at a prominent 
New England college think he may 
have something. : 

We hope so. Because information 
about future weather conditions is vital 
to many businesses. Almost as vital as 
the need for fast, accurate figures. But, 
while ordinary man can do little about 
making weather to order, he can do 
plenty to procure the all-important fig- 
ures that buttress sound business facts. 
With the Comptometer, of course. 
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The Comptometer is fast, flexible, 
foolproof. In any weather, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines win sunny 
smiles for the speedy, economical way 
in which they run through all figure- 
work problems. 


COMPTOMETER 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 





THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


Today’s heavy duty GMCs are the strongest and sturdiest 
ever built. War-proved and improved engines, of GMC's 
own design, are renowned for power, economy and stam- 
ina. And every other part... from radiator to rear axle 
. .. is ruggedly engineered to provide extra reliability on 
real heavy duty truck work. A large selection of heavy duty 


models, plus a wide variety of engine, chassis and equip- 


ment options, assure exactly the right type of truck for 
every individual need. And many of these models . . . both 


gasoline and Diesel . . . are now ready for quick delivery, 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Shift in Congress to heavy arms spending changes the long-term outlook. 
Defense spending of $14,223,000,000 for the coming fiscal year, the year 
C's that begins July 1, is scheduled by the House. Senate is likely to agree. 
Air Force appears to have won its argument for a 70-group Force. It lost 








- its case in the Defense Department, but won when it went to Congress. 

1xle Additional air outlays now authorized total $3,198,000,000. That is 

on $822,000,000 more than President Truman and Secretary Forrestal first requested. 
Main point is that this is just the beginning. Before Congress adjourns, 

luty several more billions are likely to be requested and received. United States is 

vip- promised a rather large armament industry on a long-range basis. 

for 


To get a clearer idea of the way defense plans are going: 
20th Army and Navy will insist their strength must keep pace with air power. 
This is the idea of a balanced military strength. It also appeals to Congress. 
Defense budget very likely will exceed $19,000,000,000 when completed. 

N By 1951, the defense program now being outlined may pass $22,000,000,000. 
Figures of that size have a lot of meaning for U.S. citizens and for U.S. 
business. Defense program now is larger than all the money business firms spent 

last year on new plant and equipment. It means big and continuing orders for 
arms, a Squeeze on man power. Draft is likely to become more or less permanent. 
Universal military training appears logical if the plan is carried through. 


ery, 








It will take time, however, for business to feel the effects of rearming. 

Money for arms can't be spent quickly. It usually takes several months be- 
fore plans are translated into orders, before work actually is started. 

Arms spending is not likely to step up until late this year. Congress will 
vote the money, but military planners won't be able to spend for a while. 

This time gap will permit Congress to delay consideration of controls, of 
effects of added military spending on the budget. Outlook is that the country 
can coast along until after elections without any greater need for controls. 
Congress is not inclined to authorize controls until the situation demands them. 
















But it's difficult to see how rearming can be conducted without controls. 
The labor force is almost fully employed. Number of jobless is very small. 
Industrial output also is up to capacity in almost all heavy industries. 
Basic raw materials--steel, copper, lead--are in very tight supply. 

When the entire country is busy filling civilian demands, there seems to be 
little room for a revived arms industry. Something will have to give. The pinch 

is likely to apply to civilian output in late 1948 or early 1949. 



















Civilian cutbacks are likely to come in steel-using industries first. 
Analysis of steel supplies indicates where those cutbacks are likely to fall. 
Steel for arms must be provided. Next in line will come essential users, 
Such as farm implements, oil industry, railroads, public utilities, building. 
Steel supply thus is likely to be reduced for automobiles, household equip- 
ment, toys, bicycles, sporting goods and perhaps for containers. 
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Compulsory allocations for steel also appear likely for early 1949. That is 
about the only way that steel can be delivered where and when it is wanted. 

Aluminum also might have to be put under some control. Aircraft building 
will take a lot of this metal, and aluminum output is limited by power capacity. 

Other controls might come later, if more strains develop. They would in- 
volve prices, wages and profits. The idea of controlling profits if men are to 
be drafted already has an appeal. Tax increases also are a probability. 





Military relations with Western Europe appear to be the next problem for 
the U.S., now that the Marshall Plan is launched and defense plans are forming. 
Hemisphere defense pact is being suggested as a model to be followed. 

Basic principle of the Hemisphere pact is to define aggression against one 
nation as aggression against all. In case of attack, Hemisphere nations are 
obliged by the pact to "consult" on means of resistance. 

Actual military aid is left to the independent decision of each country. 

An agreement with Western Europe along these lines is being explored. It 
could be regarded as a "regional arrangement" under the United Nations. 











War still is regarded as only a remote possibility at this time. 

Official U.S. policy continues to be based on the idea that Russia wants to 
avoid open conflict, that Soviet leaders may retreat before shows of force. 

Russian policy of keeping things stirred up is not expected to change. More 
agitation is anticipated in Europe, in Latin America, in the Near East. 

There is a possibility, however, that tensions will ease as a result of the 
Italian elections. In that event, the war scare may subside in the U.S. 





A calmer view on the prospects of war would affect the business outlook. 

Arms spending approved by Congress is only authorized, not demanded. 

Actual cash outlays for aircraft and arms might be slowed down if Congress 
and the public ease the pressure. Slower spending would bring lighter strains. 

President Truman's opposition to stepped-up arms Spending, on the scale ap- 
proved by the House, is based on the conviction that the country would be forced 
to go on a war footing. He wants to avoid that. If war scares fade, the pace of 
arms spending may be Slower. Mr. Truman can determine that. 





As a result of the Nebraska presidential primaries..... 

Harold Stassen's strength is considerably greater. If he wins in Oregon 
and shows well in Ohio, party bosses may find it harder to turn him down. 

Governor Dewey and Senator Taft both appear to be losing ground. 

A Dewey-Taft deadlock still appears likely in early balloting for the Re- 
publican nomination. But it's still a question whether that helps Mr. Stassen. 
Senator Vandenberg continues to be in a favored spot as a compromise. 

Primary votes actually have not changed the situation much, yet. The Re- 
publican race is wide open and any of the contenders could come out on top. 
President Truman is almost sure of nomination. Dissatisfied Democrats 
who want to draft General Eisenhower now are preparing to line up with Truman. 
Mr. Truman's prospects for election, however, are not improving. 




















John L. Lewis does not appear to have gained much from his strike. It's 
quite possible that another coal stoppage will bring tighter antiunion laws. 





To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Industrial Bandwagon 


Soon, the greatest industrial show on 
earth will be “playing” in the South! 


For this progressive, fast-growing area .. 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System... is a land of gargantuan oppor- 
tunities. Here, new factories are springing 
up almost as fast as the “big-top” the night 
before a circus. Here, both old and new 





plants are growing to jumbo size... and 
prospering . . . thanks to a colossal list of 
natural and economic advantages. 

So step right up! Hop aboard this indus- 
trial bandwagon! For a brighter business 
future... “Look Ahead— Look South!” 


~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Locate Personnel 
quickly witha... 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Natural Voice Paging System 


@ How often has an important customer 
had to wait while you tried to locate the 
one man who could answer his questions! 

It’s more than annoying. It’s costly. It 
wastes your time and your customer’s time. 
It causes costly work stoppages. 

A Stromberg-Carlson natural voice pag- 
ing system, designed and installed to meet 
your needs: 

1. Locates any employee immediately. 

2. Gives instructions clearly, under- 

standably, naturally. 

3. Increases executive accomplishments. 












The name of your nearest 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Equipment Distributor is 
listed in the classified sec- 
tion of your telephone di- 
rectory,...orwrite: Dept. 
US4, Stromberg - Carlson, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 
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Hard-working Senator. One of the 
busiest men in the Senate is Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin. He is 
a hard worker by nature, but the load he 
carries is considerably increased by a job 
he holds. 

Senator Wiley is chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. So far iri this Congress, 
it has handled about one third of the bills 
reaching the Senate. It has more than 
1,200 measures pending. The Senator has 
reported more bills than any other com- 
mittee chairman in Congress. 

The situation is due in large part to the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, which 
loaded the Committee with new jurisdic- 
tions. It handles measures dealing with 
the courts, judgeship nominations, con- 
stitutional amendments, private claims, 
patents, antitrust matters, bankruptcy, 
civil liberties, copyrights, trade-marks, 
immigration, naturalization and a number 
of additional subjects. 

The Senator thinks his Committee has 
too much to do for efficient operation. In 
particular, he would like to find some bet- 
ter way of handling the many private- 
claims bills. It’s all a situation unforeseen 
when the Reorganization Act was passed, 
and one that may have to be corrected. 


Transport and apparel. President 
Truman inspected some unusual kinds of 
transportation lately. He has left his office 
to look at a pair of riding horses that 
brought their riders across the continent, 
a “land yacht” and a model of the first 
locomotive to run on the Chicago and 
North Western Railway, all of which 
came right into the White House grounds. 
It led Presidential Secretary Charles Ross 
to quip that a submarine would be 
coming through the gates before long. 
But Mr. Truman refused to don and be 
photographed in an engineer’s striped cap 
that came along with the locomotive. He 
had a similar “No” about a pair of ornate 
cowboy boots that some Texas Congress- 
men brought him. He still prefers his cus- 
tomary quiet gray or blue suits with, 
usually, a bow tie, and has no yearning 
for unusual regalia, as did a notable 
predecessor, Calvin Coolidge, who was 
ready to face the cameras in cowboy 
costume, Indian headdress or overalls. 


Youth and the Air Force. General 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, who becomes Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force on July 1, is 49 
years old. Among other top AF men, 
Maj. Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter and Lieut. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad are in their early 
40s. This situation is causing AF colonels 
and majors to look to the future some- 
what apprehensively, for vacancies at 
the top may not come for many years. It 
all creates a promotion and morale prob- 
lem that is causing worry. 








SENATOR WILEY J 


Campaigner. Harold E. Stassen js 
showing political old-timers a new style 
of campaign. He tried it out in Wisconsin 
and Nebraska and now expects to car 
it on into Ohio. Before his Wisconsin vic. 
tory, he spent a week touring the State, 
He spoke in more than 40 towns, an. : 
swered all questions at the close of his 
addresses, and made it a point to shake 
hands with everyone who went out the 
main entrance. He followed the same pro- 
cedure with a bustling two-day bus trip 
through Nebraska. 

For longer jumps, he flies. His char. 
tered transport plane may drop him any- 
where for a two or three-hour stay, 
including occasional appearances before 
congressional committees in Washington. 
While flying, he dictates speeches or reads 
campaign material. This is prepared for 
him by a research staff back in vine 
apolis. The staff turns out, literally, vol 
umes of material. It was this group that 
provided the basis for his charges of grain 
speculation by Government officials. 

Mr. Stassen moves at a fast clip, but 
expects to increase the tempo, if any- 
thing. before convention time. 


ai 


Mrs. Hoffman dissents. One of the ji 
things Paul G. Hoffman did soon alter § 
accepting his new job as Administrator 
for Economic Co-operation was call Mr. § 
Hoffman and tell her about it. 
“How did you come out?” she asked. § 
“Reasonably well,” Mr. Hoffman re b 
plied laughing. 
He was pressed for a more exact al- 
swer, and said he didn’t think he ought 
to quote her. But in lowered voice, said: 
“She doesn’t think much of the idea’ 
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New Dodge “‘Pilot-House” cabs 
give you nearly 200 square inches 
more windshield area than other 
standard truck cabs! You get 
tremendously increased vision . . . 
in all directions. Windshields and 
windows are higher and wider. 
Available are new rear quarter 
windows that add still more to 
vision and safety . .. and vent 


wings for controlled ventilation. 





Comfort? Riding is believing! New 
and better weight distribution, 
wider tread axles and longer springs 
give a marvelous new “cushioned 
ride.” “‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats give the 
kind of seat cushion you want— 
“ait, “medium,” or “firm” .. . 
controlled by a convenient lever. 
Seven full inches of seat adjust- 
ment provide the right legroom for 
every driver. All-season comfort is 
yours, too, with ‘‘All-Weather 
Ventilation’’ . an ingenious 
combination of truck heater, de- 
froster vents, vent windows, and 
fresh air intake. Yes, také a ride 
... for riding is believing! 


EASE 


You can turn these new trucks in 
much smaller circles— park or back 
up to loading docks with greater 
ease. This is due to a new type of 
steering design, with shorter wheel- 

¢s that accommodate full-size 
bodies. Front axles have been moved 
back and engines forward. This 
added weight on front axles gives 
much better weight distribution! 


With all these new advantages, you 
get a truck that fits your job, that 
Saves you money. That is because 
every unit of every Dodge truck, 


only Dodge builds 


























] PLENTY OF HEADROOM 


2 STEERING WHEEL ... right 
in the driver’s lap. 


3 NATURAL BACK SUPPORT 
... adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 


4 PROPER LEG SUPPORT 
. under the knees where 
you need it. 


5 CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS... 
just like you have at home. 


6 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT ... with safe, convenient hand control. 


7 “AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS... . adjustable to weight of driver and road conditions. 


8 LING 





CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN — 7 


a. 










“TRUCK "Vas 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 











from engine to rear axle, is ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
for economy, dependability, performance 
and long life. And remember . . . only 
Dodge builds ‘“Job-Rated’’ trucks! 


‘Sjob- Rated" trucks ! 


NEW 


DOUGE 


Sob Realed” 
TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 
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per horsepower ... fewer working parts... more miles of service 
with higher availability—that’s the earned reputation 
of road, freight and yard locomotives powered by the great 
Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel Engine. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


When it comes to locomotives .. . 


LY FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 


A name worth remembering 


RAILROAD MOTOR CARS ond STANDPIPES * PUMPS - FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGHETOS 









Two pistons working in a 





single cylinder mean less weight 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS * SCALES + MOTORS + GENERATORS + 
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ITALY’S PATTERN FOR CIVIL WAR: 
STRATEGY IN A COMMUNIST REVOLT 


ltaly's troubles are far from 
over. The election is just a phase. 
Communist leaders are anxious 
to try a civil war. 

Main danger is in the indus- 
trial North. Rebel strategy, long 
planned, is to start a war there 
and fight southward. 

Communist rebellion, if aided 
by Yugoslavia, can turn the “‘cold 
war’ hot, involve the United 
States and Russia more deeply 
than ever in Italy. 


A Communist uprising in Italy, if it 
comes out of the Italian elections, is 
to follow this line: 

Civil war will come first, started 
by a revolt of Italian Communists in 
the industrial North. An attempt will 
be made to set up a rebel government 
such as the Communists proclaimed 
in Northern Greece. 

Invasion of Italy by pro-Communist 
troops from the northeast—either inter- 
national brigades or Yugoslav troops—is 
a possibility if internal revolt bogs down 
or fails. Outright invasion is not now 
considered likely unless the Russians de- 
cide to make Italy the stage for a real 
test of their European power. 

The timing of the Communist revolt is 
to be controlled by events growing out 
of the April election and the formation 
of a new Government in May. Commu- 
nist fortunes in politics will set the clock 
for an uprising. Most Italians expect 
trouble in the weeks just ahead, however. 

Trouble, when it comes, will involve 
the U.S. and Russia more deeply than 
ever in their struggle for Italy. The scope 
of U. S. aid to the Italians will be affected. 
80 will the scope of Russian intervention 
in the country. 

A blueprint of how a Communist war 
will be fought in Italy can be drawn from 
information now available in Government 
nilitary circles. The Communists have 
made their plans for civil war. Russian 
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agents have been urging them on to ac- 
tion. Russian planning has gone so far as 
to provide for population redistribution, 
industrial shifts and other steps to help 
Italy get along without U.S. aid if the 
Communists succeed in taking over. 

At the outset, civil war will match 
375,000 Government troops and _ police 
against an estimated 70,000 Communist 
fighters under the command of Luigi 
Longo, a wartime partisan chief. Pro- 
Communists count on help from thou- 
sands of saboteurs and agents in and be- 
hind the Government forces. 

Rebel attacks will be concentrated in 
the industrial North. The map on page 12 
shows Communist strategic planning and 
the Italian Government’s defense setup 
in the area. Communist strategy will be 
to capture Highway 9, the thread that 
holds together most of the important 
industrial centers of the rich Po Valley. 
With Highway 9 and the port of Genoa 
firmly under control, the Communists 
could cut Italy in two, fencing off the 
Government from its sources of supply 
in the industrial North. 

Then, while the Government forces 
still are off balance, Communist forces 
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COMMUNIST LONGO 
... later than he thinks? 





plan to push swiftly southward into the 
Apennine Mountains and set up a strong 
defense line along the crest of this range. 
They could move into many of the forti- 
fied positions in the old Gothic Line, 
built by the Germans in World War II. 

At the same time, according to this 
plan, smaller rebel forces all over Italy 
and Sicily get the word to stir up trouble, 
and seize power if possible, in the towns 
and cities. The idea in this strategy is to 
keep the Government forces scattered 
and try to prevent them from concen- 
trating on the main battle in the North. 

The Government's defense against 
this strategy will be to place the bulk of 
its forces in the North and strike quickly 
at the first sign of revolt. Government 
forces probably can put down an internal 
uprising before it becomes really dan- 
gerous, At present, they have at least 
four Army divisions in the Po Valley 
ready for action. There also are substan- 
tial numbers of local and national police, 
well equipped and well trained. All 
troops in the area are motorized and 
highly mobile. 

The Communists have the strength to 
take over several of the major towns, 
especially those that already have Com- 
munist mayors. But Government forces 
will control the surrounding territory and 
the main highways. Secret bases on the 
northeast coast, intended to receive 
Yugoslav aid for the Communists, could 
be cut off by the Government, with the 
help of the U.S. Navy if necessary. 

Under all these handicaps, a Com- 
munist revolt in the North may collapse 
in less than two months. Resistance in 
the South is almost certain to cave in 
too, once a revolt in the North is beaten. 

American aid, in this case, will be 
limited to supplies of arms, equipment 
and possibly rations. U.S. troops prob- 
ably will not be needed. 

If Yugoslavia sends troops to help 
Italian Communists, however, the whole 
situation shifts. Such a development is 
not likely at present, but military plan- 
ning is being made to meet it anyway. 
If Yugoslavia comes in, the picture will 
look more like this: 

Massed forces of Yugoslavs will 
sweep around the small Anglo-American 
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If Northern Italy Becomes 
A Battlefield. ar 


HIGHWAYS from Rimini to 
Milan and Genoa would be 
first objective of Commu- 
nists, strongest in the 
industrial cities of Po Valley. 






© GOTHIC LINE built by Ger- 
mans in World War Il would 
be Communists’ next goal. 
Government also would try 
to establish defenses here. 


VENIC 


YUGOSLAVIA 





5] ITALIAN BORDER troops 
could block secret reinforce- 
ments from Yugoslavia, but 
not open invasion. U, S.- 
British troops in Trieste 
coutd do little. 







CAORLE 


onl 


4 ) YUGOSLAV AID to Comm 
nists would be smuggled into 
ports between Rimini an 
Caorle, although U.S. ya 
ships could hold seaborne 
supply to a trickle 


ADRIATIC 
SEA 


3 | HEAVIEST FIGHTING might 


come in triangle Bologna- 


Florence - Pistoia, 
Gothic Line. 


key to 
Both sides 


would try for break-through 


in this area. 
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garrison in Trieste and overrun Italy up 
to the Apennines. Italian Communists 
will try to cut off the Government’s out- 
numbered forces in the Po Valley, and 
prevent their orderly retreat into the 
mountains. Communist guerrilla bands 
will spring into action everywhere to 
hamstring the Government forces by 
sabotaging their communications and 
supply lines. 

Defense line, where the Government 
forces will try to hold out until help can 
arrive from the U.S., again will be the 
Gothic Line along the crest of the 
Apennines. 

Critical area will be the strategic tri- 
angle formed by the cities of Florence, 
Pistoia and Bologna, as shown on the 
map. This is where the heaviest fighting 
will be. Whoever controls the two north- 
south highways running through this tri- 
angle holds the key to the industrial heart 
of Italy. 

Italian forces alone probably cannot 
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hold the triangle for more than six 
months against the combined forces of 


the Italian Communists and the Yugoslav - 


Army. The United States would have to 
move fast if it decided to try to save 
Italy from the Communists by sending 
in troops. 

In either type of Communist uprising 
—through a civil war or outright invasion 
—supplying the Government troops in 
Italy will not be the problem it has been 
in Greece. Originally, the Italian Army, 
in the early days of the Allied invasion of 
World War II, was in liaison with the 
British. Britain trained and equipped 
the Italians. But this has been changed. 
Now all Italian Army equipment is 
American, easily added to. 

U.S. involvement to the extent of 
sending troops is not considered likely, 
at least in present plans. Conflict on that 
scale will come only if Russia and her 
ally, Yugoslavia, are ready for a third 
World War. Such a war is almost certain 


if Italy is invaded from the outside by 
pro-Communists. Thus, a_ revolt from 
the inside is regarded as much more 
likely the way things stand. 

Time for revolt, as experts in Rome 


see it, is now or very soon, The Com § 


munist Party in Italy now is probably # 
strong as it will get. In fact, it already 
has passed the peak. Communist leaders, 
consequently, are under pressure from 


Moscow to act quickly before they lov § 


any more strength. 


Outcome of a Communist revolt ig 


Italy will depend largely on what Yugo 
slavia does. If Yugoslavia limits hersel 
to small-scale, clandestine aid to the 
Italian Communists, then the Govem 
ment can win. U.S. aid can be limite 
to the sending of supplies. But, if Italia 
rebels get substantial outside assistane, 
the outcome will be up to the U.S. 1 
hold Italy against a full Communist w 
will require the use of American troop 
as well as American arms. 
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Communists in Latin America 
are worrying the U.S. and other 
American governments. Riots in 
Bogota show what can happen. 

Signal for all-out trouble could 
| disrupt industry, block strategic 
F materials, hamper U.S. defense 
preparations. 

Russia's supporters are not 
srong enough to overthrow 
South American governments, 
but could do a lot of damage. 


Seaborne 





Fear of the damage Communists 
can do in Latin America is stepped up 
now as the result of bloody and de- 
'— structive disorders in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. These disorders, in) which 
Communists had a hand, killed hun- 
dreds of persons, destroyed millions of 
'B dollars’ worth of property and en- 





TIC 


dangered personnel of the Inter- 
\merican Conference. 
Communist activities already were 


causing alarm in some other countries of 
Latin America. Now the Bogota uprising 
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BRAZIL’S PRESTES 
Underground . . . much activity 
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is making many Latin-American govern- 
ments how much havoc local 
Communists can create if they get the 
signal to start all-out trouble. 

The United States, engaged in a strug- 
gle with Russia that spreads over most 
of the world, is concerned about what the 
Communists can get away with in other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
In case of war, U. S. industries must have 
strategic materials from Latin America. 
If the flow of these materials is shut off, 
any U.S. war effort will suffer. 

Main danger spots are countries 
where the Communists have political 
strength or hold key positions in organ- 
ized labor. 

In Cuba, Communists estimate their 
strength at about 150,000. Since breaking 
last vear with President Ramon Grau San 
Martin they have lost control of one wing 
of the Cuban Confederation of Workers. 
But they dominate several important 
unions. Their leaders, some of whom 
were trained in Moscow, are shrewd and 


wonder 


aggressive. 

Cuba’s Communists could cause seri- 
ous internal disorders, but they are not 
capable of seizing and holding control of 
the Government at this stage. Through 
their unions, however, they could block 
the shipment of Cuban sugar, manganese 
and nickel to the United States. 

Brazil’s Government is having a new 
attack of Communist jitters. Communists 
caused apprehension last year, when they 
polled about 130,000 votes in the elec- 
tions, showing strength in key ports and 
in Rio de Janeiro and the industrial cen- 
ter, Sio Paulo. The Government of Presi- 
dent Eurico Gaspar Dutra soon afterward 
broke relations with Russia, outlawed the 
Communist Party and ousted Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, the Communists’ Moscow-trained 
leader, from his Senate seat. 

Mr. Prestes is still active, although his 
party driven 
There are persistent reports that he is 
organizing a revolution in Sao Paulo. The 
Government has sharpened its watch 
there since the Bogota disorders. Picked 
military commanders have moved in to 
take charge in case of trouble. 

There may be no revolt in Sao Paulo. 
But in case of a U.S.-Russian war, com- 
munistic unions might tie up Brazil’s rail- 
ways and ports, stopping shipments of 
coffee, industrial diamonds and other ma- 
terials to the United States. 

In Chile, President Gabriel Gonzales 
Videla already was waging war on the 


has been underground. 


|BOGOTA: WARNING TO AMERICAS 


Reported from WASHINGTON and BOGOTA 


Communists when the disorders broke at 
Bogota. Elected with the help of 50,000 
Communist voters, he tried at first to 
play ball with them. A few months’ ex- 
perience, however, convinced him they 
were out to serve the ends of Russia 
rather than those of Chile. President Gon- 
zalez then broke with them and began a 
drive to oust them from all positions in 
the Government. 

The President recently obtained from 
the Chilean Parliament an extension of 
emergency powers given to him last year 
to deal with Communist-inspired labor 
troubles. A move to outlaw the party is 
pending. Recent attacks on trains, power 
plants and bridges have been attributed 
by Mr. Gonzalez to Communists. Now, 
in view of what happened at Bogota, the 
Government is tightening its vigilance 
further. 

Communist-led unions have tied up 
production of copper and nitrates and 
have paralyzed railways and shipping in 
Chile several times since the end of the 
war. A repetition of these tie-ups would 
cripple war industries in the United States. 

In Colombia, Communists claim a 
strength of only about 10,000. But they 
have the main voice in the affairs of the 
Colombian Federation of | Workers. 
Through control of the oil workers’ union 

















Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
‘THE SHOW MUST GO ON!’ 
Above ground... 


much alarm 
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COLOMBIAN OIL 
If the war goes from cold to hot... 








they might prevent exports of Colombian 
oil that the United States would need in 
case of war. 

In Costa Rica, about 2,500 armed 
“shock troops” of the Communists’ Peo- 
ple’s Vanguard Party have been support- 
ing the present Government’s efforts to 
give the Presidency to Rafael Angel Cal- 
derén Guardia, although he was defeated 
in the February elections. Mr. Calderon, 
a leftist, worked closely with the Com- 
munists when he was President from 
1940 to 1944. 

Nominally, the Communists have been 
backstopping Government troops in at- 
tempting to put down a revolution sup- 
porting Otilio Ulate, rightist, who won 
the election. But Americans coming from 
Costa Rica say the Communists really 
have been acting independently. These 
observers believe the Communists will 
continue to be an armed menace unless 
they like whatever settlement may be 
reached between the Government and 
supporters of Mr. Ulate. 

In Paraguay, President Higinio Mo- 
rinigo, who runs the country with dicta- 
torial powers, recently nipped a plot that 
he said had been organized by Commu- 
nists. Total strength claimed by the Com- 
munist Party is 8,000. Communists have 
been active in other attempts to overturn 
the Morinigo regime, but they have not 
been the main instigators. 

In other countries of Latin America, 
Communists are less of a threat. In Ar- 
gentina, for example, President Juan D. 
Perén’s Government keeps the 30,000 
members of the party under close surveil- 
lance and control. In Peru, the Commu- 
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nist Party claims a strength of 35,000. 
There, however, they are overshadowed 
in the labor unions by the anti-Commu- 
nist Apra Party. 

Venezuela’s Communists total about 
20,000, but they are disorganized. They 
have been unable to gain control of work- 
ers in the oil fields, where work stoppages 
and sabotage would hamstring. any war 
effort made by the United States. 

Mexico’s Communists probably total 
fewer than 25,000. They are not consid- 
ered a serious problem. 

In Bolivia, wartime source of tin and 
other critical metals used by U.S. war 
industries, military governments for years 
suppressed all Communist activities. The 
Communists’ numbers still are too small 
to present a threat to security. 


lap 





—Triangle 
BRAZILIAN COFFEE 
. .. communistic unions might tie up ... 


Despite their relative weakness in 
these countries, however, the Commu- 
nists are capable of attempting sabotage 
or of causing or aggravating trouble, as 
they did at Bogota. 

The Bogota trouble was touched 
off when an assassin killed Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, left-wing leader of the opposition 
Liberal Party. Quickly, mobs swarmed 
through the streets. They burned build- 
ings, looted stores, desecrated the cathe- 
dral, destroyed the records of the Inter- 
American Conference and killed all who 
tried to resist them. 

Food ran short. Residents were afraid 
to leave their homes. The police of one 
district joined in on the side of the rioters. 
The Inter-American Conference had to 
be suspended temporarily. 

Army troops, which in Colombia tradi- 


tionally support the constitutional Gov. 
ernment, eventually put down the upris. 
ing, but not until after the mobs had 
taken a heavy toll of life and property, 

Full blame for the uprising was |aid 
on the Communists, at first. For two 
months the Conservative (Government) 
Party press had been warning that the 
Communists were set to make trouble 
during the Inter-American Conference. 
A few days before the uprising, the 
Latin-American Confederation of Labo 
(CTAL), meeting at Mexico City, had 
adopted resolutions following the Mos. 
cow line of abusing the U.S. and cop. 
demning the Inter-American Conference. 

Foreign diplomats who witnessed the 
uprising were among those who laid full 
responsibility at the door of the Commu. 
nists. They pointed out that the speed 
with which the rioters acted, especially 
in destroying records of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, showed evidence of ad- 
vance planning. 

Less blame is placed on the Commu. 
nists by some observers, however. Their 
idea is that thousands of underprivileged 
residents of Bogota, strongly devoted to 
Mr. Gaitan, started out spontaneously to 
make a show of protest after his assassina. 
tion. Then, according to this view, the 
Communists moved in and took advan. 
tage of the situation. 

Regardless of how big a hand the Com 
munists played in Bogota, many Latin 
American governments are worried abou! 
trouble their own Communists may cause 
And the U. S., trying to check Russia and 
depending on Latin America for many 
war materials, is deeply concerned. 
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CUBAN SUGAR 
. . shipments vital to the United States 
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The skeleton where Volts are Housebroken 


... with the help of 

Alcoa Aluminum Structural Shapes 
Electricity is transmitted in raging, sizzling, high- 
tension currents that couldn’t be allowed to enter 
your home or factory. To “‘housebreak” this hot 
stuff—step it down toward a useful 110 or 220-volt 
distribution stature —is the job of such substations 
as the one above. 

The ‘‘skeleton” of each substation—the framework 
of beams and girders that support the transformers 
and equipment — is prey to weather, corrosive atmos- 
phere, clinging dirt. Good maintenance has always 
called for frequent painting, and that called for shut- 
downs of electricity . . . until substation builders 


ALCO 


FIRST IN 
ALUMINUM 


Alcoa makes just the Structural Shapes, 
for other manufacturers to fabricate 
into finished products. That basic 
Alcoa policy—making aluminum— 


heard about Alcoa Aluminum Structural Shapes! 
Now the skeleton of a substation can be built, and 
routine maintenance painting forgotten. Among the 
standard shapes made by Alcoa, engineers find sec- 
tions exactly suited to their needs. 

It gives a whole new concept to structures—this 
building with Aleoa Aluminum Shapes! When they 
are used for bridges, railroad engine houses, indus- 
trial equipment and similar structures, damaging 
red rust will never be a menace, painters will be 
freed from their frequent rounds! If your business 
involves exposed structures, it’s worth looking into. 
ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 628 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. Sales offices in principal cities. 





So YEARS oF service 





and helping others to make the finished 
aluminum products—adds up to more 
business enterprises, more jobs, and 
more and better things of aluminum. 
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Our Third President was Our 
First Spaghetti Maker 


Most of us know that Thomas Jefferson expressed America’s 






idea of freedom by writing the Declaration of Independence, but 
few know that he guided our forefathers to better living 
by also writing an excellent cookbook. 


From Naples he got a mould to form spaghetti and introduced 
what today is one of our most important and popular foods. 
He did the marketing for the White House and presided 
genially over its inviting table. Jefferson earnestly 


day with good friends were essential to a worthwhile lifetime. St lit og wih és cod laalé 


* * * CVETG where 


believed that good food and drink temperately enjoyed each 


Live life, every golden minute of it. 
Enjoy Budweiser, every golden drop of it. 
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Draft of young men into the 
Army is likely to start again in 








july. Odds favoring deferment 
of eligibles, however, are about 
5 to 1. 

Two ways are to be open for 
eligible youths to avoid being 
drafted. One is to sign up for 
weekly drill in National Guard 
or organized reserves. Other is 
to get military service over by 
| volunteering for new short-term 
} enlistment in the Army. 


VET) EERE. er Y 


U.S. youths, faced. with possible 
military service this year, have three 
choices as they plan their lives for 
the months ahead: 

Draft is likely to start in July to take 
young men into the Army for two-year 
terms, That draft, if Congress goes along 
as expected, will take in its first year one 
youth for each six who are eligible. Those 
not clearly exempt thus may elect to go 
ahead with their civilian careers and 
take their chances with the draft, with 
a5-to-1 chance of obtaining a deferment. 
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RECRUITS 
Draft alternative—limited enlistment 
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OUTLOOK FOR DRAFT ELIGIBLES 


Odds of 5 to 1 on Chances of Deferment 


Weekly drill in the National Guard 
or organized reserves probably will ex- 
empt youths from any revived draft. 
Those electing to sign up for such drill 
will be almost certain of deferment, but 
must agree to train for-three years and to 
attend a two weeks’ summer camp each 
year. They must sign up before new re- 
serve quotas are filled. 

Volunteer induction in any of the 
armed services, the third alternative, is 
likely to be permitted for a two-year 
period instead of the normal three-year 
enlistment period. Youths who volunteer 
for induction would be subject to reserve 
status after their two-year term of duty, 
but would be exempt from any further 
active military service in peacetime. 

Which of these three alternatives the 
individual chooses will depend, in large 
part, on his status under the draft plan 
that is now being shaped up by Con- 
gress. 

Status of youths in the 19-through- 
25 age bracket, if the present draft plan 
is passed in the coming few weeks, ap- 
pears to be this: 

A high-school student may count on 
deferment from the draft until he is grad- 
uated, leaves school, or attains age 20. 
Students graduated this June probably 
will be exempt if they join the National 
Guard or an organized reserve unit now. 

A college student, however, 
will be eligible for the draft in 
July unless he is already a member 
of the senior Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps or joins an active reserve 
unit. Many students will be de- 
ferred on an individual basis if they 
are majoring in medicine, theology, 
science or engineering. 

An industrial worker may ex- 
pect to‘be deferred by his local 
board only if his job is considered 
essential in rearmament and he 
could not be easily replaced. 

A married man, if he is living 
with and supporting his wife, may 
be almost certain to be deferred 
from the draft at first, probably 
will not be taken unless draft quotas 
are raised considerably above the 
starting level of 220,000 to 300,000 
a year. 

A father, one whose children 
are not supported by someone else, 
is in this same situation, with an 
even stronger case for deferment. 

A doctor or dentist is to be 
eligible for the draft if he is under 


45, but is almost certain to be deferred if 
he is 35 or over. First call will be for doc- 
tors trained by the Army or Navy who 
saw no active service. Those under 26 
will be called next, those up to 35 later. 

A farmer who owns his own farm will 
stand a good chance of being deferred by 
his local board. Farm workers may be 
deferred in areas where such help is hard 
to get, but will be eligible for the draft 
elsewhere. 

A veteran is exempt from the draft 
if he was in service for longer than 18 
months. If he was in uniform for less than 
this period but for more than three 
months, he may be deferred by joining 
the organized reserves or National Guard 
and attending weekly drill. All of those 
who saw combat may count on deferment 
by their local boards. 

A merchant-marine veteran will not 
get this veterans’ exemption, but still 
stands a good chance of deferment by 
his local board. 

A scientist, one who is engaged in 
graduate work or has a technical job as 
chemist, physicist or scientific engineer, 
is almost certain to be deferred. 

This outlook for the individual is based 
on draft plans that have a good chance 
of passing soon in Congress. Draft, not 
Universal Military Training, is to be the 
big concern of youths in the year ahead. 
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Draft alternative—weekly drill 
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Private Profits From Aid to Europe 


How business will fit into 
European aid is becoming clear. 

Most goods are to be bought 
and delivered through private 
trade channels. Processors, ship- 
pers, brokers stand to profit. 

Government is to follow a 
“hands off” policy as far as most 
business transactions are con- 
cerned, after plans are approved. 

Foreign currency stabilization 
also is an expected benefit. 


Aid to Europe is to mean booming 
business and a chance at profits for 
millions of businessmen all over the 
Western world. Transfer of $5,300,- 
000,000 worth of goods to 16 countries 
and Western Germany is to take place 
with a minimum of checks and con- 
trols, with a maximum of ordinary 
business methods. 

Goods now beginning to flow will, by 
order of Congress, move through private 
trade channels wherever possible. They 
will be bought and sold at a profit by 
private suppliers of raw materials, by 
producers, wholesalers, brokers and ex- 
porters in the U.S. and other supplying 
countries. They will be transported by 
commercial carriers. When they get to 
Europe, they will be bought and sold 
again by many private firms and indi- 
viduals before they reach consumers. 

Each time those goods change hands, 
business firms and their employes will 
get paid for a service. How much profit 
will be made, and who will get it, is 
indicated by the ways in which materials 
are to be moved to Europe under the 
direction of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. 

How the plan works is illustrated 
by the chart on these pages. The chart 
shows, for a relief grant in the form of 
flour, the steps in a transfer that takes 
place through private channels. 

Private individuals and firms in the 
U.S. get first crack at aid dollars. A 
farmer, for example, in Kansas, harvests 
wheat now standing and sells it to an 
elevator in Salina. Before it ever leaves 
U. S., the wheat is bought by a terminal- 
market merchant in Kansas City—or Chi- 
cago—a miller in St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
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and perhaps by others. In the process, 
other individuals are paid for handling, 
grading and transporting the grain, for 
financing the transactions and for other 
services. In this case, a St. Paul miller 
contracts to sell the milled flour to a 
Belgian importer. (See page 48.) 

The U.S. Government takes a hand 
at this point. The ECA, in over-all con- 
trol of the program, approves shipment 
of flour under a Belgian aid project. The 
Commodity Credit Corp., on instructions 
from ECA, issues an allocation of flour 
to Belgium. And the Office of Inter- 
national Trade issues an export license to 
the St. Paul miller 

Dollars enter here. The St. Paul miller 
writes a draft on a commercial bank, 
ordering the bank to pay him for the 
flour, and sending along to the bank 





invoices and other papers 


sale. The bank already has ECA’s prom. § 
ise to pay for exports approved under 
grant projects. The bank pays the mille 


covering the 9” 


and collects from ECA. And ECA writes onl 
off its books a part of the grant schedule y 9 


for Belgium. Dollars, in this case, neve p 
leave U.S. All profits are made in U,§, of | 

Private firms in Europe get their prof 
chance next. At the Belgian port of entry, § SU?! 
the importer sells to a flour merchant ip bs 
Antwerp. Flour then goes by rail to plc 
Brussels and is bought by a commercial ; to li 
baker. The importer and the merchant & °°" 
have been paid for their services, and the 6 °° 
baker gets his francs when he sells bread BGI 
to a grocer. Final profit is made when pee 
the grocer sells to a Belgian housewife, 7 for | 

The Belgian Government, mean- a 


while, has come into the 





transfer. The 
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depend on participating governments to 
see that consumers do not have to pay 
so much that they blame the U.S. for 
high prices. Officials in the U.S. point 
out that high profits taken in Europe on 


original importer pays francs to his Gov- 
ernment for the flour. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment must deposit in a special ac- 
count in the National Bank of Belgium a 
sum in francs equivalent to the dollar cost 


road of the flour. ECA goods will not reduce the quantity 
Special account to be set up in Bel- of aid supplied by U.S. for each dollar. 
gium, as in each of the other participating So ECA missions in Europe will keep 
ving the countries, is to be partly under ECA con- hands off so long as a project does not 
S Prot: ol, Funds from the account are to be become a profiteering free-for-all. 
d under ysed only with approval of ECA, and Club in the hands of the ECA, at any 
he miller only for purposes that will speed Bel- rate, is strong enough to encourage par- 
A ian recovery. ticipating governments to see that aid 
sheduled yf Profits can be made at each transfer goods are not sold at exorbitant prices, to 
€, never BF ¢ wheat, flour and bread. But those make sure that goods are used as planned. 
in U.S. profits may be limited, especially for U.S. Countries that fail to co-operate can be 
et their suppliers. Their prices are to be watched. deprived of further aid. 
* entty, | The OIT, first, will keep an eye on ap- Profits on food grants probably will be 
— plicants for export licenses, with authority kept in hand in most cases. Basic foods 
ral to F i, limit licenses to those whose prices are _ are rationed and under price controls in 
amerial considered reasonable, or in line with most of the participating countries. Some 
nerchant ; cost estimates for approved projects. The food almost surely will get into the black 
and the § ECA and participating governments also market. But, in countries that subsidize 
ls bread will check on prices. Banks that pay off basic foods, some items will be sold to 
le when for ECA will be expected to help watch consumers for less than they cost in the 
uusewife prices charged by U. S. suppliers. U. S. 
a That’s for dollar transactions. But, Loans may provide a chance for 
fer. The once goods are in Europe, the ECA will bigger profits than will grants. More ma- 
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terials are to go through private chan- 
nels in the case of loan aid than in the 
case of grant relief. For U.S. suppliers, 
however, profits still may be limited. 

In the United States, steel, rubber 
and other raw materials will pass through 
the hands of processors and middlemen 
before reaching manufacturing plants. 
Manufacturers who want orders, under 
the program will apply to OIT for ex- 
port licenses, and will sell directly to 
importers or to purchasing commissions 
of the participating countries. Some of 
the business will be handled by non- 
producing exporters. In any case, the 
lending agent for the ECA will be the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Fiaancing of loan aid will follow nor- 
mal practices. A French importer, for 
example, who buys tractors in the U. S. 
may give, in return, his promissory notes, 
guaranteed by the French Government. 
The U.S. exporter then can sell all or 
part of those notes to the Export-Import 
Bank, probably through his own com- 
mercial bank. 

Prices charged by U.S. suppliers will 
be supervised as in shipments made un- 
der grants. The OIT, in issuing export 
licenses, is to favor those whose prices 
are in line. The Export-Import Bank will 
pay off only on the basis of agreed—or at 
least reasonable—prices. 

In Europe, profit is to depend mainly 
on the extent to which governments 
check on private distribution of aid ma- 
terials. The French importer of tractors, 
for example, will sell to French farmers— 
directly or through other middlemen—and 
pay off his notes, going through his own 
Government to the Export-Import Bank. 
But the price charged by the importer 
may be whatever he can get. 

Both price and profit may be high. 
Neither the French Government nor 
ECA representatives in France are ex- 
pected to interfere unless prices get com- 
pletely out of hand and stir up resent- 
ment against the U. S. If that does occur, 
the ECA, by order of Congress, can force 
the French Government to take action— 
under threat of cutting off U.S. aid. 

That’s the way materials are scheduled 
to move out of U.S. under ECA grants 
and loans. Not all ECA goods will be 
bought in the U.S. Materials in surplus 
in the U. S. must be bought in the U. S. 
in most cases. But many things will be 
bought with ECA funds in other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. As much as 
$2,000,000,000 will be spent through 
ECA in Latin-American countries in the 
next year. That means profits for Latin- 
American businessmen. 

It means, too, more profits for U.S. 
businessmen when dollars sent by the 
ECA to Latin America and Canada flow 
back to the U.S. to buy other products 
and services, 
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THE ‘STOP STASSEN’ CHALLENGE 


Shift in Struggle for Republicans’ Top Prize 


“Stop Stassen” is becoming 
the cry of Republican candidates. 

The primary victories of Mr. 
Stassen are forcing Messrs. Taft 
and Dewey to try to halt the 
sweep of the Minnesotan. 

Unpledged delegates in favor- 
ite-son States are being shaken 
by the spectacular showing of 
Stassen at the polls. 

Big tests lie ahead in Ohio, 
Oregon—and Philadelphia. 


The whole pattern of the Republi- 
can battle for the presidential nomi- 
nation is being changed by the 
overpowering blows of Harold E. 
Stassen in the primaries. Some of the 
contagion that swept Wisconsin and 
Nebraska into the columns of the 
former Minnesota Governor now is 
beginning to reach into the favorite- 
son States. Mr. Stassen’s stature is 
growing steadily. 

A month ago, Mr. Stassen and Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, were scrambling 
to stop Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York. There was talk of a coalition 
of Taft and Stassen forces against Mr. 
Dewey. Mr. Stassen was in third place, 
Mr. Taft in second. Now Mr. Stassen is a 
major contender. 

The line-up. Sixty days before the 
Republican National Convention, as the 
three ton candidates head toward their 
next major tests (in Ohio on May 4, and 
Oregon on May 21), the picture shows: 

Mr. Stassen is the top man on the 
vote-getting list. Republican leaders are 
beginning to take seriously the drive of 
the Minnesotan for first place on the 
ticket. Old Guard Republicans are having 
to fight to hold favorite-son delegations 
in line. But the race for the nomination 
still is wide open. 

Governor Dewey at the moment has 
a grip on more delegates than does Mr. 
Stassen. But the Governor is losing pres- 
tige steadily. In the Wisconsin primary, 
Mr. Dewey failed to get a single delegate. 
And Mr. Stassen ran well ahead of him 
in Nebraska. The two will meet head-on 
in Oregon in a two-man contest. 

Senator Taft is fighting hard to stay in 
the race. He took a hard beating in 
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Nebraska in spite of the fact that he had 
the support of the State Republican or- 
ganization. The Senator came in third. He 
is favored by a powerful segment of 
Republican leaders. But the big question 
that stands in the way of his nomination 
is how good a vote getter he is. He and 
Mr. Stassen come together for another 
test of this point in the Senator’s home 
State on May 4. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, after running fourth in Ne- 
braska without campaigning, still stands 
in a good position to grab the nomination 
if the Convention goes into a deadlock. 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the 
House, who ran last in the field of seven 
in Nebraska, has a lot of Old Guard and 
business backing for the No. 1 spot if the 


Convention deadlocks and turns to a com- - 


promise candidate. 

Governor Earl Warren, of California, 
the Far Western hope, has little support 
among Eastern Republicans. 

General Douglas MacArthur is vir- 
tually out of the race. Some of his sup- 
porters now are talking of the General as 
a possible vice-presidential nominee. But, 
in Tokyo, a Japanese supporter says he 
has 30,000 signatures on a petition he 
will send to the Republican Convention 
urging it to nominate the General. 

Delegate pledges thus far are in- 
conclusive. A little more than a third of 
the 1,094 Republican delegates have 
been chosen. The Convention decision 

















—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘FORGET THE CORN, SAVE THE HOUSE’ 


still rests with the delegates yet to he 
picked. The standing now shows: 

Governor Dewey has 111-90 from 
New York, 6 from New Hampshire, anj 
15 from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Stassen has 61—25 from Minne. 
sota, 2 from New Hampshire, 19 from 
Wisconsin, and 15 from Nebraska. (The 
Nebraska delegates are not bound to him 
by the result of the primary, but will vote 
for him on the first ballot in accord with 


an agreement to support the winner of ' 


the primary for one ballot.) 

Senator Vandenberg has the 41 dele. 
gates from Michigan if he wants them, 

Governor Dwight H. Green will ge 
16 delegates from his home State of Ill. 
nois as a favorite-son candidate. 

General MacArthur has 8 delegates 
from Wisconsin. 

Senator Taft will get 5 delegates from 
Illinois on the basis of a poll of delegates 
chosen in that State. 

So far, 160 uninstructed and uncom. 
mitted delegates have been chosen: 8 in 
Arizona, 31 in Illinois, 23 in Iowa, 19 in 
Kansas, 13 in Louisiana, 13 in Maine, 


26 in North Carolina, 6 in South Caro } 


lina, and 21 in Virginia. The claims of 
Governor Dewey and Mr. Stassen over- 
lap in some of these States. 

Thus, of the 402 delegates who have 
been selected so far, two fifths are w- 
pledged, not bound to any candidate 

Future selections. There are stil 


enough delegates to be chosen to decide ' 
the nomination. Most of these are to te } 


picked by State conventions, but there 
are eight primaries yet to be held after 


the primary in New Jersey this week. ln § 


the New Jersey primary, the 35 dele. 
gates are being allotted to Govema 


Alfred E. Driscoll as a favorite son. But, j 


beneath the surface, Mr. Stassen ha 
some strong supporters who will try t0 
turn the New Jersey delegation in his 
direction when the time comes. 

The next set of primaries will be held 
on April 27 in Pennsylvania and Mass 
chusetts, and on May 3 in Maryland. 
None of the major candidates is entered 
in these States. As in New Jersey, the 
delegates will be unpledged. In Mary 
land, the delegates chosen in the primary 
are simply district delegates to a State 
convention which, in turn, will choose the 
National Convention delegates. 

In Pennsylvania, the plan is to anchot 
the delegation to Senator Edward Matti 
until after the first or second ballot. — 

In Massachusetts, the delegates wil 
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decide after the primary which favorite 
son they will support: Speaker Martin, 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall or Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Not until May 4, in Ohio, will the 
major candidates make another appear- 
ance. There Mr. Stassen is trying to take 
93 of the 53 Ohio delegates away from 


| Senator Taft. The State Republican or- 


ganization is trying to fight off the chal- 
lenge. Here, for the first time, will come 
atest of the Stassen strength in industrial 
areas. Mr. Stassen carried Wisconsin, 
but lost Milwaukee. In Nebraska, he lost 
Omaha, but carried Lincoln. In Ohio, he 
has delegates entered in such industrial 
areas as Youngstown, Akron, Canton and 
Cleveland. 

After the Ohio primary, Mr. Stassen 


' is entered—alone of the major contenders 


-in West Virginia on May 11, and, with 
Governor Dewey, in Oregon on May 21. 
Thus far, Governor Warren is the only 
candidate for the California delegation 
in the primary on June 1. And none of 
the major candidates has entered the 
North Dakota primary on the same date. 

The Convention picture is even 
more obscured by the rise of Mr. Stassen 
than it was before. Where Mr. Stassen 
and Mr. Taft were getting set to fight 
of the drive of Governor Dewey, now’* 
Mr. Dewey and Mr. Taft are bracing 
themselves to hold Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. Stassen and Governor Dewey each 
now claims that he will go into the Con- 
vention with 300, or more, delegates. 
Senator Taft will have fewer than this 
number unless his prospects brighten 
greatly. Even by pooling their resources, 
it may be that Mr. Taft and Mr. Dewey 
cannot halt Mr. Stassen except with the 
help of delegations that are pledged to 
favorite sons. 
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PRIMARY ADVICE 


If the Stassen fire takes hold in the 
favorite-son delegations, and they begin 
swinging toward him after the first bal- 
lot or so, the Minnesotan will be hard to 
stop. His workers now are trying to get 
key delegates in the unpledged and fa- 
vorite-son delegations to fan the flames 
at the right time. 

Plenty of trouble lies ahead for Mr. 
Stassen, even if he makes a clean sweep 
of the primaries. Powerful leaders in the 
party are not yet sold on him. 

Mr. Stassen brought a personal note 
into the campaign that antagonized some 
Republicans. He said flatly he would not 
run for Vice President with Mr. Dewey. 
He challenged Mr. Taft and the State 
organization in Ohio. And, in spite of 
his victories in Nebraska and Wisconsin, 
many Republicans dislike Mr. Stassen’s 
internationalist point of view. 

The outcome of the three-cornered 
contest will remain in doubt until the 
chips are down. At this point in the pre- 
Convention maneuvering, State leaders 
are being very careful of their commit- 
ments. They want to be sure to climb on 
the right band wagon and they are not 
yet certain they have sighted it. 

Mr. Dewey and Mr. Taft might fight 
Mr. Stassen to a draw. Then they might 
agree which one of them should have 
first chance at the title and try to take 
it by pooling their resources. Or they 


might join in a movement by unpledged 
and favorite-son delegates to nominate a 
compromise candidate such as Mr. Van- 
denberg or Mr. Martin. 

In this race, the man out front always 
becomes a target for the other candidates. 
This often provides a clue to how the race 
is going. Right now the cry is “Stop 
Stassen.” 
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; . : junct 
Mine strikes under John L. 0f every President from Woodrow Wilson _ seasons. ecunse asi than a billion MM strike 
; to Harvy Truman. Some Presidents have _ tons of coal could have been mined in the & offci 
Lewis have been costly. Wage found him more troublesome than others, days that miners were on strike. : - 
and production losses over the _ but all have been in the center of Lewis- Wages lost by miners run into hu. & order 
years are staggering. mee controversies. The Miners’ leader dreds of millions of dollars. Chis loss aly % state 
: ‘ F 1as fought his Government more stub- is hard to measure accurately, becays pf ment. 

Every President since Wilson bornly and more often than any other miners claim that the losses usually ay Th 

has had a Lewis problem: Two citizen. He has built a union, which was offset by wage gains. There have bee, & work 

falling apart during the depression, into times, however, when miners could shoy us 
have called troops, two have the fat wailed and si powerful no immediate gains in return for Ps — 
cracked down hard in the courts. labor group in the country. lost wages. Un 

Through it all, miners have fol- Statistically, losses to the country ‘Steel, autos, railroads are just a fey @ Lewi 

c caused by Mr. Lewis can be translated — of the other industries that have suffered ¢) ermm 
lowed Mr. Lewis loyally through into some impressive figures: big losses from coal strikes. Steel tonnage @ nine 
hard times and good, through Strikes themselves add up to an offi- has been cut an estimated 9,000,000 tons @ ing d 

a cial count of 5,108 in the hard and soft- by such strikes since the war. First, 
strikes and bloodshed. coal fields since 1919. Mr. Lewis was act- That’s the statistical story of the price § them 

This country has paid a high price ing president ot the union that year, the country has paid for Mr. Lewis. The Ming 
in diced eingial nines) ins thee 28 Coniel that became president in 1920. Most of these trouble he has made for the Government marcl 

5 55 ° cana - . . . 

: i e. : .., strikes were small, involving only a few . in those years is another story. In general, .. again 
John L. Lewis has ruled the Miners workers, but at least 20 were big enough Mr. Lewis, a Republican himself, i in eff 
— The latest coal strike Is Just to affect the national economy. shown to have had better relations with  despil 
another incident in a long series of Time lost from strikes in the mines is Republican Presidents than with Demo. ding : 
expensive crises inspired by Mr. officially placed at 238,000,000 man-days. cratic. But Mr. Lewis has created many § miner 
Lewis. There is no measurement of man-days problems for the White House, and the Mr 

The cost of Mr. Lewis to the country lost in other industries that were forced — six men who have been Presidents during the di 
is measured in more ways than one. It to reduce operations as a result of coal the Lewis regime have used differing  ™ Pre 
is measured directly in wages lost by _ strikes. Strike and time-loss figures are methods in handling him. In 
miners and profits lost by mine operators. those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Under President Wilson, Mr. Lewis» ther 
It is measured also in terms of similar Lives lost in strike violence are esti- had his first tangle with the White House, § “*S t 
losses to industries dependent upon coal. mated at more than 100. In the Herrin, While acting president of the union in The 1 
Death and bloodshed sometimes have ac-__ IIl., rioting in 1922, 26 persons were 1919, he ordered a strike in defiance of growt 
companied strikes in the mines. And the _ killed. a wartime law. He still was using the BY“ 
public sometimes pays in inconvenience Coal-tonnage loss is less easily meas- same tactics last month when the soft § “* te 
and shortages created by mine strikes. ured, because losses as the result of strikes coal miners quit work in defiance of the "ct tl 

Mr. Lewis has been a thorn in the side _ often are made up by extra work in slack Taft-Hartley Act. President Wilson in- | Fa | 
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i 
sisted that the wartime law still was in 
effect in 1919. 

Federal troops were sent into the coal 
fields of ten States, but the strikers stayed 
at home. There was very little violence. 
Next, President Wilson obtained an in- 


¢rike. The Miners’ leader and other union 
officials were arrested and cited for con- 
tempt of court. Mr. Lewis capitulated and 
ordered the men back to work with the 
statement: “I will not fight my Govern- 
ment, the greatest Government on earth.” 
The Miners were slow in returning to 
work, however, and it took a White 
House conference, presided over by Presi- 
dent Wilson, to mediate the dispute. 
Under President Harding, Mr. 
Lewis soon was in trouble with the Gov- 


’ ernment. In the first crisis that faced him, 


nine weeks after taking office, Mr. Hard- 
ing dealt with the Miners in two ways. 


| First, he issued a proclamation ordering 


them to call off a scheduled “march on 
Mingo County,” in West Virginia. This 
march had been arranged as a protest 
against the martial law that had been 
in effect in that State. Fighting broke out 
despite the proclamation, and Mr. Har- 
ding sent federal troops to the scene. The 
miners quickly dispersed. 

Mr. Harding took no part in mediating 
the dispute, however. His part merely was 
in preserving the peace. 

In 1922, President Harding had an- 
other mine crisis on his hands. That 
was the year of the “Herrin massacre.” 
The incident at Herrin was the out- 
growth of a nation-wide strike against 
vay cuts in the mines. Mr. Harding’s role 


| was to order several Governors to pro- 


tect the mines with State militia, and to 
meet several times with Mr. Lewis and 
the coal operators. His mediation efforts 
failed to get results, however, and the 
strike eventually ended when the Miners 
won an extension of existing wage rates. 

Under President Coolidge, Mr. 
Lewis led the Miners in a bitter anthra- 
cite strike that lasted 6 months. Mr. 
Coolidge refused to intervene, advising 
Congress that he had no power to do so. 
Congress responded with _ legislation 
granting such authority, but the President 
declined to use his powers on the grounds 
that he would only increase the bitterness 
on both sides. The Miners finally settled 
for existing pay scales, after having de- 
manded a 10 per cent raise. 

Two more strikes during the Coolidge 
Administration—in 1927 and 1928—ended 
in failure. Membership in the United 
Mine Workers was declining rapidly, and 
Mr. Lewis was not the power that he now 
is. Between 1922 and 1932, membership 
fell from 485,000 to an estimated 125,000. 

Under President Hoover, Mr. 

is was less troublesome to the Gov- 
ement, largely because his union was 
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not strong enough to win big strikes. As 
Secretary of Commerce in 1924, Mr. 
Hoover had helped Mr. Lewis to nego- 
tiate an accord under which operators 
agreed to a $7.50-a-day wage scale. As 
President, he sought to help maintain this 
pay rate in the face of widespread wage 
cuts. However, wages dropped to as low 
as $3 a day in the nonunion Southern 
mines, and Mr. Lewis was unable, even 
with the help of Mr. Hoover, to stop 
wage cutting in the North. 

Under President Roosevelt, the 
Miners made their greatest gains and had 
some of their worst tangles with the Gov- 
ernment. New Deal legislation helped 
Mr. Lewis rebuild his union to a claimed 
membership of more than half a million. 
As the union grew stronger, the number 
of strikes increased, despite war and a 
pledge by unions not to strike in wartime. 

During the Roosevelt years, the Miners 
were assisted by Government agencies 
in winning a substantial portion of their 
demands. Through the help of a Roose- 
velt-appointed arbitrator, they won a 
“union shop” in the captive mines. Ear- 
lier in the Roosevelt Administration they 
had won the “union shop” in most other 
mines. The Government, while operating 
the mines under seizure in 1943, nego- 
tiated an agreement that boosted miners’ 
wages substantially. 

Despite gains made by Mr. Lewis dur- 
ing war years, relations between the 
Miners’ leader and President Roosevelt 
were strained. Once, Mr. Roosevelt or- 
dered Mr. Lewis to end a strike. He 
refused. The President then appealed 
directly to the Miners to return to work. 
After that, Mr. Lewis ordered the men 
back for a 15-day truce. The Miners went 
along with Mr. Lewis in his defiance of 
the President in matters of strike policy, 
yet they continued to vote for the Presi- 
dent at the polls. 

Under President Truman, Mr. 
Lewis twice has found himself in court 
on contempt charges. Mr. Truman, as 
President Wilson had done in 1919, first 
used a holdover wartime law against Mr. 
Lewis after other methods had failed to 
end a strike. This action, taken in 1947, 
brought an injunction against Mr. Lewis 
and a heavy fine for contempt. Last week, 
less than a year later, Mr. Lewis again 
was in court on a charge of contempt, 
brought after he had refused to honor an 
injunction immediately. This time, the 
Government was prosecuting him under 
a new law—the Taft-Hartley Act—a law 
that was aimed primarily at Mr. Lewis. 

The next chapter in the story of Mr. 
Lewis may come when his contract with 
the coal operators expires on June 30. 
Or a showdown may come sooner. Before 
the next chapter is ended, it is almost 
certain that Mr. Lewis again will be in 
trouble with his Government. 

















. .. AND SO DOES TRUMAN 
For some, troops; for some, courts 
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MEANING OF AIR-POWER PLANS 


Needs in Men and in Land-Sea Suppor 


Air power is coming out on top 
in plans for partial rearming of 
the United States. 

Bigger Air Force, more Navy 
planes appear certain. But more 
air power calls for land and sea 
support in big chunks. 

Result may mean 500,000 
more men in uniform, greatly in- 
creased Army and Navy, doubled 
defense costs. 


Air power, with its big bombers, 
fast jet fighters, and seagoing carrier 
planes, is moving into the No. 1 role 
in U.S. rearmament. 

Billions are involved in a decision now 
being made by Congress to give the Air 
Force and naval aviation the go-ahead 
signal for building up their equipment 
and man power. First call is for an ad- 
ditional $3,198,000,000 in money and 
contracting power. Air Force budget 
alone, in the end, is likely to reach 
$6,000,000,000 for the year beginning 
July 1, instead of the planned $3,054,- 
000,000. And that is only the beginning. 
More billions are to be needed for land 
and sea support, for more man power, for 
more weapons, as air power increases. 


Idea of expanding U.S. air power 
first, of building a 70-group atomic-age 
Air Force with superfast equipment, is 
dramatic. Congress appears determined 
to go along, in spite of warnings by De- 
fense Secretary James Forrestal against 
“unbalancing” the armed forces. Yet the 
facts on what is involved have been 
largely overlooked in the scramble. 

The facts, based on testimony of re- 
sponsible military planners, are these: 

In man power, expansion of air 
power will take more new men in the 
Army and Navy than in the Air Force. 
Air Force planners want enough men to 
increase from a 55-group to a 70-group 
size. Yet 40 per cent of U.S. air power 
is in naval aviation, so Navy size must 
be increased accordingly. Increase in 
air power calls for an increase in Army 
troops to give ground protection and 
support. Fact is that one component of 
the services can’t be developed much 
ahead of the others. 

As the Covergram shows, cost of each 
man in uniform—for his pay, food, quar- 
ters and equipment—has increased from 
$1,350 yearly in prewar times to about 
$3,300 yearly now. Cost of increased 
man power in each service, as a result, 
comes high. Just how high may be seen 
in these man-power estimates: 

Air Force insists its strength must be 
raised from 360,000 men at present to 
an average of 420,000 men in the year 
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CONGRESS‘S ANDREWS, ARMY‘S BRADLEY, SELECTIVE SERVICE’S HERSHEY 
. .. an atomic-age Air Force would be dramatic—and expensive 
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ahead, and to a level of 453,000 by mig 
1949, Goal by 1952 is 502,000 airme 
Army, with 30 per cent of its oye. 


head devoted to supporting the Air For 


and 10 per cent of its scarce man power 
engaged in supplying that Force, believe 
it will need another 15,000 men for direc 
support alone. More troops are needed 
too, to take and defend overseas ai: 
bases and for new antiaircraft battalions 
Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Chief of Staf 


expects a 70-group Air Force to br 


Army needs up from 550,000 men now 
to 837,000 men. 
Navy, meanwhile, figures it needs 





more men to maintain sea supply lines as 
well as to increase its air arm under air. 
power expansion. 


397,000 men at present to 550,000 men 
for a balanced force. This involves recall 
of at least 23,000 naval reservists, 

Total increase in man power needed 
for a 70-group air plan, as a result, come 
to 533,000 more men in the year ahead 
Only 93,000 of these are for the Ai 
Force. 

In planes, increased strength, unde 
the plan now getting congressional ap 


proval, is to be largely in conventional f 


bombers and reconnaissance types, not i 
new jet combat aircraft. As the chart 01 
page 25 shows, the 70-group plan would 
add these planes to U.S. active ai 
strength. 

Big bombers—B-29s, B-36s and B-ils 
—are increased from 13 to 21 groups 
under the new plan. Number of planes 
in these groups would rise from 390 nov 
to 630, most of the increase taken fron 
reserve stocks. 

Light bombers, mostly B-45s, are it-, 
creased in about the same _ proportion 
from 144 planes now to 240 under the 
70-group plan. 

Fighter planes, however, remain i 
about their present strength in number 
Present force has 1,800 fighters in groups 
The enlarged Air Force would have onl 
1,650 regular fighters, but would add 225 
all-weather P-61 fighter planes. Nev 
fighters, as they are added, will be je 
propelled. 

Troop-carrier planes in AF group 
will decrease in numbers under the net 


The admirals see af 
_ heed to increase Navy strength from; 








plan, from 624 to 480, with the Am 
taking over most of the job of tran 
porting its troops by air. 
Long-range reconnaissance planes; 
at the same time, are to be increased. A 
present there are no groups of “rect 
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The Shape of an Increased Air Force 


(NUMBERS OF PLANES IN ORGANIZED UNITS) 





PRESENT 55 GROUPS 





PROPOSED 70 GROUPS 


390 54 ME HEAVY BOMBERS BERRI Ye 630 
14454 m8 LIGHT BOMBERS Mi Se 240 
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FIGHTERS 


i  —— 


624 54 MEN TROOP CARRIERS MMMM Ne 480 
RECONNAISSANCE gages \._ 396 


340 >% mena 


TYPES 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
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Ga NX 440 


3,298 ...--ToTAL operational .....4,261 
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types. A group of 36 long-range mapping 
planes is added by the new plan, plus 
two groups of long-range photo-recon- 
naissance types and two groups of long- 
range weather-reconnaissance planes. 

Close-in reconnaissance types are 
increased even more, from no groups now 
to four groups of 216 planes in all. 

Special-purpose planes, those not 
organized in groups but kept in separate 
squadrons, are increased slightly, from 
340 to 440. 

In all, planes in operational units 
would be increased from 3,298 to 4,261. 
Increase at first is to be taken from 
planes now in storage, with first-line 
planes gradually replaced by new models. 

Reserve-unit planes, meanwhile, are 
to be increased to supplement any in- 
crease in Air Force size. Air National 
Guard, with 21 groups of planes now, 
would be stepped up to 27 groups. Or- 
ganized Reserve, at the same time, would 
get a total of 34 groups for training. 
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That, in brief, is the shape of the 70- 
group program now asked by Air Force 
planners. Total U.S. air power, how- 
ever, will be increased further if the 
Navy’s air arm also is expanded as 
planned. 

Naval planes based on carriers, under 
this proposal, are to be expanded from 
13 to 24 groups. That means an increase 
from 1,248 carrier planes now to 2,304 
planes based on 12 aircraft carriers after 
expansion, In addition, antisubmarine 
air squadrons are to be doubled and 
based on escort carriers. 

In cost, the job of rebuilding part of 
this country’s wartime air power is cer- 
tain to amount to several times the price 
of new planes alone. Increase over the 
prewar cost of maintaining men in uni- 
form, as the Covergram indicates, more 
than doubles the expense of adding new 
man power. New equipment for up-to- 
date air power, too, is very expensive. 
Total defense costs, as a result, could 


soar to twice the level proposed in the 
President’s 1949 budget. 

In fiscal 1949, the year beginning 
July 1, 1948, a balanced military force 
based on the 70-group plan could cost 
up to $19,302,000,000. That is the total 
of new estimates by the three services. 
It compares with $11,025,000,000 pro- 
posed by the Budget Bureau earlier. 

In fiscal 1950, defense costs on the 
sam e basis would be $21,600,000,000. 

In fiscal 1951, air expansion is to 
reach its peak and total defense costs 
could rise again, to $22,400,000,000. 

That outlook is ahead if Congress goes 
along with plans for full-scale expansion 
of air power. It is one involving in- 
creased use of the draft in building of 
military man power, steadily increasing 
outlays of billions for new equipment. 
Extent of air rearmament, as a result, is 
likely to be something less than present 
plans indicate, barring a real threat of 
war in the year ahead. 
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RIVALRY IN BUILD-UP OF GERMANY 


Reported from FRANKFURT and WASHINGTON 


Build-up of Germany is all set 
as part of the “cold war.” 

Russia is ready to install a 
Communist government in the 
East. U.S. dollars will be poured 
into the West to get that part of 
the country back in business. 

American plan is to revive 
Western Germany, without Rus- 
sia, as an industrial power plant 
to speed up Europe’s recovery. 


Russia and the United States are 
racing to set up competitive states in 
Germany. 

Break between Eastern and Wes- 
tern Germany now is complete. Ques- 
tion is which of the two Germanies, 
the Communist East or the anti-Com- 
munist West, will win out in the end. 

Economic advantage lies on the 
side of Western Germany. It includes the 
Ruhr, powerhouse of recovery for West- 
ern Europe. The U.S. Government is all 
set to put more dollars into Germany 
during the year to come than in all of the 
three years since the war. In addition, a 
program of financial and economic reform 
already is under way in Western Germany. 

Political advantage lies with East- 
ern Germany. Russia is planning to set up 
a Communist-controlled German govern- 
ment in Berlin, the city which is a symbol 
of German unity. A powerful Russian 
Army can see that the German Commu- 
nists toe the line. In addition, Russia is 
out to sabotage U. S. plans for the reform 
of Western Germany as best she can. 
Latest effort in that direction is to smug- 
gle worthless marks, printed by Russians, 
into the Western zones before currency 
reform in the West gets under way. 

As a result, the U.S. Government is 
giving Western Germany the green light 
for a speedy revival. Financial and eco- 
nomic unification of Western Germany, 
stalled for three years by Russian opposi- 
tion, is being pushed forward. 

U. S. plan for Western Germany is 
far from complete. There are wide differ- 
ences in the U.S., British and French 
views on German recovery. Even Wash- 
ington is divided on the details. Inside 
Germany itself there are many bottle- 
necks to be broken. Deadlocks, false 
starts, setbacks and compromises are to 
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be expected before Western Germany 
gets far on the road to recovery. 

In broad outline, however, this is the 
plan now getting under way: 

A price rise is starting, with coal in- 
creased 53 per cent on April 1. Prices of 
steel, iron and coke also are going up. 
Other industries dependent on coal are to 
get approval to boost their prices soon. 
Aim is to eliminate the subsidies on basic 
materials, State governments in Western 
Germany are paying about $95,000,000 
a year for coal subsidies alone. 

Thus, the U. S., with British and French 
approval, is putting an end to the price 
freeze started by the Nazis during the 
war. Prices of basic materials, previously 
kept at prewar levels, are to go up about 
70 per cent to meet real production costs. 
General price level throughout Western 
Germany may go to about 50 per cent 
above prewar level. 

Wages are to be raised. Trouble now 
is that money wages mean little in Ger- 
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many. Money supply is about eight times 
the prewar supply and Germans have no 
confidence in the future of the existing 
mark. Bulk of trading is done on the 
black market or by barter. Workers insist 
on part payment in food or goods. 

Money supply will be cut. Original 
plan, submitted to the Russians and 
pigeonholed by them for nearly two 
years, calls for a 90 per cent reduction 
of purchasing power all along the line, 

New marks, already printed, are to 
replace the old currency. About ten old 
marks will be exchanged for one new one. 
Twenty per cent of the money in savings 
accounts may be frozen, to be released as 
German economy expands, 

Value of the new mark is likly to be 
set at about 30 U.S. cents. This is the 
rate now fixed for all exports and imports 
from Germany except food, coal and tim. 
ber. Until recently the rate was set deal 
by deal, ranging from 10 to 70 cents, 

A central bank is to govern the opera. 


Western Germany... 
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tions of 11 German state banks in the 
U.S., British and French zones of occu- 
ation. The bank already has been estab- 
\ished at Frankfurt in the U. S. zone. 

With the help of these currency and 
fnancial reforms, Western Germany is 
to be guided into a revival of export in- 
dustries on which European recovery 
depends. ; 

Exports from Western Germany must 
be increased if the U.S. plan is to suc- 
ceed, The accompanying charts show 
how far German industry has to go to 
achieve self-support. 

Western Germany’s exports last year 
were only 9 per cent of 1938 volume. For 
other European countries, the average 
was 64 per cent. Currently, exports from 
Western Germany are running at the rate 


) of $500,000,000 a year. Plans now in the 


works in Washington and in Frankfurt 
are calculated to boost exports toward 
the 1948 target of $600,000,000 by in- 
creasing output of basic industries. 

Steel is being produced at the rate of 
3,960,000 tons per year. Any increase 
depends in part on Germany’s ability to 
get Swedish iron ore. Plan is for the U. S. 
to finance German purchases of Swedish 
ore with Marshall Plan dollars. Dollars 
thus credited to Sweden through Ger- 
many would be deducted from Sweden’s 


estimates of her dollar needs. But France, 
fearful that an increase of German steel 
output will build up Germany’s war po- 
tential, objects to the scheme. 

Coal is a basic need for all manufac- 
tured exports. German experts, asked to 
estimate Germany’s import needs for the 
year ahead, went so far as to ask for 
$106,000,000 worth of British coal for 
Germany. They know they will not get 
British coal, but they hope the U. S. will 
permit Western Germany to keep more 
of the Ruhr’s coal for its own industry. 

Reparations to Western Europe may 
be slowed down when the U. S. plan gets 
into operation. At the end of 1947, a 
total of 197 plants had been dismantled 
for reparations to 15 countries. Now, 
many of the 485 others earmarked for 
reparations may stay in Germany. In- 
cluded are machine-tool, iron and steel, 
chemical and other plants. 

Incentives for increased production 
will be boosted. Incentive plan now in 
operation is working out well. Five per 
cent of dollars earned by exports goes to 
buy food packages for workers in indus- 
tries that exceed production targets. In 
March, for example, Ruhr coal output 
set a new record of 330,000 tons per day. 
Miners of 118 mines won food or clothing 
bonuses while only 42 mines fell below 
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production targets. Most miners already 
have had three bonus packages this year. 

Exporters may use another 5 per cent 
of the dollars Germany earns to buy raw 
materials from other countries. 

Red tape now hampering German busi- 
ness is to be slashed. By attracting more 
U. S. businessmen to Germany, the Joint 
Export-Import Agency is getting extra 
dollars through its hotel setup in the 
U. S.-British zones. By providing facilities 
for German salesmen to go abroad, the 
Agency is selling more German goods. 

Germans also are being given more 
responsibility at home. A German parlia- 
ment with wide economic powers is co- 
ordinating the work of German states in 
the West. A German supreme court is 
getting judicial power in the U. S.-British 
zones. 

Food is to be the basis of incentives 
for German output. Military Government 
in the U.S. zone has been widely criti- 
cized for its emphasis on foods of high 
caloric content, such as fats and oils. But 
funds now are to be made available to 
buy vegetables from Holland and Bel- 
gium, fruits from Italy and other foods 
that will give Germans more variety in a 
dull diet. 

Cost of the plan, over and above 
what Western Germany is likely to earn 
from exports, is to run over $1,000,000,- 
000. German experts reckon the deficit 
for a year’s operation of the U. S.-British 
zones alone at $1,265,000,000. Their 
figures assume exports of $695,000,000, 
well above the target set for 1948. In a 
unified Western Germany, the French 
zone’s deficit would add $150,000,000 to 
the total. 

U.S. funds available for expenditure 
in Germany in the next year total $1,018,- 
000,000. If the deficit for Western Ger- 
many runs higher than that, the U.S. 
will have to provide more money. No- 
body else has it to spend for Germany. 

What lies ahead for Western Ger- 
many is not a boom, but, at best, a slow 
revival. 

Troubles have not vanished as a result 
of the U.S. decision to break with the 
Russians in Germany. Instead, old 
troubles are rising again. France fears 
revival of a strong Germany. Britain fears 
German competition in world trade. 
Germans themselves, participating in the 
Marshall Plan as active partners of other 
Europeans, are making political capital 
of Europe’s need for German production. 

Despite the trouble to come, the U. S. 
Government is working at top speed to 
get Western Germany going. Russia’s ef- 
fort to draw Germans toward support of 
the Communists, by promising political 
unity of Germany, is coming up against 


-U.S. efforts to win Western Germans 


from Communism by giving them eco- 
nomic unity. 
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Reconstruction of Japan 
Under ‘Informal Peace’ 


Reported from TOKYO 


Japan is being put back in 
business with U.S. help. A type 
of undeclared peace is giving a 
boost to an old enemy. 

Travel is opening up. Tele- 
graph services are operating. 
Banks are back in business. U. S. 
dollars are pouring in. 


Absence of a formal peace, 
meanwhile, keeps Russia out, 


helps U.S. develop a self-sup- 
porting friend in the Pacific. 


Japan is beginning to enjoy the 
benefits of an undeclared peace. 
Forma] peace once was the imme- 
diate goal of the United States, but 
now formal peace appears to be far 
in the future. 

Undeclared peace is to continue in- 
definitely. It is giving Japan privileges 
that usually are denied to a beaten nation 
during an armistice. With U.S. help, 
the country is to be built back to a 
“business as usual” basis. 

American aims back of this treatment 
are to make Japan a dependable friend 
and a workshop in the unsettled East, 
and to cut occupation costs as soon as 
practicable. 

What Japan gets out of the unde- 
clared peace adds up to a long list of 
benefits. 

Relief money from the United States 
is pouring in by the millions. Japan is 
being helped almost like an old friend. 

Transportation to other countries has 
been established by outside air lines and 
steamship companies. The Japanese now 
can write, telegraph or telephone to 
people in many countries. Tourist travel, 
which means dollars for Japan, is being 
permitted and will be expanded soon. 

Outside investors are being encour- 
aged to return. Americans and others are 
getting set to operate Japanese plants 
they owned before the war and are talk- 
ing of building new ones. 

Banks and insurance companies owned 
by outside capital are back in business. 
Restrictions on non-Japanese traders are 
being relaxed. 

Reviving Japan, getting her back on 
her feet, is the main purpose behind the 
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granting of these privileges. This means 
enabling her once more to import raw 
materials and process them into cheap 
goods for export. To get back on this 
basis, Japan needs to make full use of 
her factories. 

Japan’s factories were damaged less 
than those of Germany during the war, 
but they need repairs, and they must 
have raw materials and export outlets. 
To get these, money is needed. 

U. S$. Government funds amount- 
ing to $1,000,000,000 will be used to 
help Japan in the next four years, if Con- 
gress approves a blueprint drawn by Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur’s 
headquarters. The blueprint calls for 
$400,000,000 for relief supplies and 
about $180,000,000 for economic re- 
habilitation, during the year beginning 
July 1, 1948. 

If this money is granted, the reliet 
supplies will be used to keep down hun- 
ger, sickness and discontent, to provide 
a supply of labor able and willing to 
produce. Much of the money for rehabili- 
tation will be loaned to industries that 
need help in repairing plants and buying 
raw materials. 

The idea is that this push will help the 
wheels of Japanese industry to pick up 
speed. With industry rolling, employment 
will rise, national income will increase 
and occupation costs will taper off. 

Reparation policies are in for some 
changes that are expected to aid recov- 
ery. The initial plan was to remove all 
war industries as reparation payments. 
This would have seriously hampered 
chances for industrial revival. 

Now, collection is being held up. The 
U.S. Department of the Army is urging 
that only primary war industries be re- 
moved, that secondary war industries be 
left to produce for peace under proper 
safeguards. Japan, thus, would be able 
to keep many heavy industries as well as 
the light industries that were not ear- 
marked for reparations. 

Full-fledged peace, which would 
let Japan work out her own destiny, does 
not exist, however, in spite of these moves 
to help her. 

Foreign troops still are in control. A 
foreign commander dictates to the Japa- 
nese Government whenever he thinks it 
is necessary to do so. These conditions 
are to continue until formal peace is 
arranged. 


—Acme 
EARMARKED FOR REPARATIONS 
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EARMARKED FOR EXPORT 
. a healthy friend in a troubled spot? 


Formal peace does not seem to be ii 
the cards at this time. Soon after the wai, 
the United States wanted an early confer 
ence on peace with Japan. Plans for the 
conference fell through, however, atte 
Russia insisted on the right to veto deci 
sions reached by the other participants 

Since then, Russia has strengthened 
her influence and control in North Korea. 
Chinese Communists have been gaining 
ground. Relations between the UES, and 
Russia have developed into a “cold wat. 

Under these circumstances, the United 
States is in no hurry to sign a peatt 
treaty that would deprive the U. S. of the 
power she now wields in Japan. Instead. 
she is to maintain an undeclared peace 
that will build up Japan as a healthy 
friend in a troubled area. 
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EASING OF WORLD’S FOOD PINCH 


Coming Harvests That Promise New Plenty 


General trend toward more 
abundant food is developing. 

Big wheat crops are nearing 
harvest in U. S. and Europe. In- 
crease in bread rations soon will 
relieve widespread hunger. 

U. S. meat supply looks prom- 
ising for this spring, but shortage 
is due next autumn. 

Stepped-up shipments of grain 
are helping U.S. to check Com- 
munism in Europe. 


The world food situation is taking 
a definite turn for the better. After a 
year of belt tightening in many coun- 
tries, acute shortages are being re- 
lieved by increased food supplies com- 
ing to the markets of the world. 

A bumper wheat crop is on the way 
in the United States. At the same time, 
wheat production in Europe has been 
boosted by a mild winter there. Supplies 
of sugar, rice, fats and some other foods 
are becoming more plentiful. 

The U.S. Government’s campaign for 
saying meat and wheat, to permit maxi- 
mum shipments of food to Europe, no 
longer is being stressed. Not only is the 
earlier wheat-export goal of 435,000,000 
bushels being met, but an extra 50,- 
000,000 bushels may be sent to Europe 
this spring. 

Gradual return of plenty in the world 
is relieving widespread hunger, lessening 
Europe’s need for dollars, and tending to 
bolster the U.S. side in the struggle 
against Communism. 

Here are the main facts that enter into 
the world’s brighter food picture: 

In the United States, farmers are 
looking forward to another favorable 
growing season. If it comes, 1948 will be 
the twelfth year in a row in which this 
country has had good crops. 

The food-grain outlook is especially 
promising. Size of the 1948 wheat har- 
vest, estimated from the April 1 condition 
of winter wheat and the acreage farmers 
planned to put in spring wheat, will be 
around §=1,133,000,000 bushels — third 
largest in the history of the United States. 
As the accompanying chart shows, that 
will be less than last year’s record har- 
vest, but it will be well above the 10-year 
average. 
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The meat outlook also is favorable for 
the next two or three months. Since the 
price break in January, producers have 
been more anxious to sell and consumers 
less anxious to buy. Despite the strike of 
packing-house workers, the flow of meat 
to consumers has been sufficient to keep 
prices from rising sharply. 

The prospect for the last six months 
of 1948 is less promising, however. The 
small numbers of hogs and cattle being 
fattened for autumn marketing are ex- 
pected to cut meat supplies in that period 
10 to 15 per cent below the last half of 
1947. With meat prices high and plenty 
of feed available, farmers will hold their 
animals longer than usual and fatten 
them to heavier weights. That will in- 
crease the meat supply from December 
on, but will make the shortage more acute 
in September, October and November. 

For other foods, much depends on 
weather during the coming months. 
Total acreage in all crops, if farmers’ 
intentions are carried out, will be 361,- 
000,000 acres—3,000,000 acres more than 
in 1947. 

In Europe, food prospects are the 
best they have been since 1946. Last year, 
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the wheat crop was hurt by an extremely 
severe winter, and the potato and other 
crops were hit by a killing drought in the 
summer. But the winter just past was 
mild and moist, and a big wheat crop is in 
sight. Favorable weather, if it continues, 
will renew the supply of potatoes. 

The bigger wheat crop in France will 
permit increase of the bread ration, now 
200 grams a day—the smallest in Europe. 
In Italy, the present food pinch should 
be relieved by mid-June, when food from 
new crops will be available. In Western 
Germany, also, the better weather is ex- 
pected to raise the average calorie intake. 
In England, however, with shortages of 
meat and potatoes, per capita consump- 
tion this year is running about 100 calo- 
ries a day less than in 1947. In Eastern 
Europe, Russia’s Ukraine expects a good 
wheat harvest, but drought hurt the crop 
in some areas of Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Eastern Germany. 

Over the world as a whole, even 
with better crops, moderate scarcity of 
food will continue for some time. But the 
outlook is that U.S. food exports will 
fall, and that Americans will be called 
on less and less to relieve hunger abroad. 
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Can we safeguard the World for our children? 


The more a peace-loving nation can disseminate 


its ideas, the more other nations will oppose war. 


The I T & T, America’s largest system of world- 


wide communications, believes that international 


communications, through telegraph and telephone 


networks, will play an important part in main- 


taining peace...When men can talk together, they 


can get together. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary 


IT & T COMMUNICATIONS 

I T & T is the largest American system 
of international communications. It in- 
cludes telephone networks in many coun- 
tries, 47,000 miles of submarine cable, 
6,600 miles of land-line connections, over 
60 international radio-telegraph circuits 
and more than 50 international radiotele- 
phone circuits. 






WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
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“We must not again permit 
any aggressor people to 
doubt that all the power 
of the United States will 
be available and ready 
to stop aggression.” 


1T&T ANNUAL REPORT, 1946 
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IT & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 


in a war-torn world. 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
research laboratories in the United States, 
England and France, and operate 35 manu- 
facturing plants in 25 countries whi: 
contributing immeasurably to the rehabil- 
itation and expansion of communications 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


ROME....-BOGOTA....BERLIN.... JERUSALEM... 











Italian election won't settle all the world's problems, or even Italy's. 

It is important to understand what the vote in Italy does not mean as well 
as what it does mean. You have to look behind and beyond the returns. 

Winner is not finally determined by the election. Winner is indicated, all 
right, but not put into office, given power. That comes a little later. 

Italian crisis is to continue, keeping Italy and the world on edge, at least 
until May 8. That's the day on which the new Parliament meets and elects a presi- 
dent. Then he chooses the new premier, who forms the new Italian Government. 

Real question then is whether a non-Communist premier, even as head of the 
largest single bloc of voters, can govern without including the Communist Front 
in his Cabinet. Even if pro-Communists don't corral enough votes to govern, still 
they'll have more than enough to make government by others a chronic headache. 

Fear is that Communists, on a signal from Moscow, raising cries of fraud 
and U.S. intervention, will erupt into violence, into something like civil war. 

Certainty is that election returns, plus control of Italian labor, will 
enable Communists to stage strikes, disrupt production, hold back recovery, as 
a means of preSsure on any anti-Communist government for quite a while to come. 

Italy's struggle for recovery, for stability, has really just begun. 

Votes say who wins the election, but not who finally controls Italy. 











A Communist failure in Italy, nevertheless, means a setback for Soviet 
Russia and for Communists everywhere. It's the big test, the main bout. 

To Frenchmen, next door to Italy, defeat of the Italian Communists is counted 
on to discourage French Communists, cost them members, votes, labor influence. 

To Germans, anxious to know whether U.S. or Russia is the stronger, the 
vote in Italy can tell them which way to lean, on which team it's safer to play. 

To Europeans generally, a clear defeat of Italy's Communists will weaken 
the Communist Party in Western Europe, add momentum to anti-Communist measures. 

To Latin Americans, startled and bewildered by events at Bogota, a victory 
for the U.S. in Italy is calculated to boost U.S. stock, depress the Communists’. 

Chances are that the Communist tide has reached its peak, may now recede. 

















Tragedy at Bogota reveals several things that tend to be hidden by reports 
of Communist activity. Details of Communists' role remain to be brought out. 
Conditions in several Latin-American countries, including Colombia, are not 
quite as stable as many people have been assuming. There's plenty of tension. 
Economic problems are real, pressing. It's questionable whether ERP dol- 
lars will fix up everything. Poverty, inequalities are still pretty glaring. 
Affection for U.S. can't always be measured by flowery phrases in speeches 
of diplomats, or by treaties. Underneath, there is still some fear of U.S. power, 
Some envy of U.S. wealth, some hope of an inter-American share-the-wealth scheme. 
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Result is that there is plenty of opportunity for Communist activity, for 
rifts in Pan-American solidarity, for the overturn of unsteady governments. 

Violence at Bogota, as it turned out, actually took the U.S. off a hot spot, 
turned attention away from economic matters, made Communism more of an issue. 


There's no sign of a let-up in the "cold war" at Berlin and Vienna. 
Situation in both places, but especially Berlin, continues tense and dangerous. 
Soviet goal is perfectly clear. It's to force the Western Allies out. 

Soviet methods merely differ in detail, and in timing. 

At Vienna, needling of U.S.-British troops and communications isn't quite 
as far along as at Berlin, isn't only string to the Russian bow. Moscow, in 
addition, seems anxious to conclude the Austrian peace treaty, which would also 
provide a way to get U.S.-British troops out of Austria, make way for Communists. 

At Berlin, the needling process is much farther along, has come dangerously 
close to provoking an explosion and may still light the fuse for one. 

Soviet maneuver now is to partition Berlin, cut the Soviet sector off from 
Western sectors in every possible way: in local government, police protection, 
food distribution, all the rest. Four-power rule of Berlin, by this maneuver, 
can no longer apply. Idea, apparently, is to clear the way for an all-out squeeze 
on Western sectors while at the same time strengthening the Soviet sector. 

Soviet arms, meanwhile, keep piling up in or near Berlin. 

As inconspicuously as possible, the Russians have built up a force of 
fighter planes. Soviet combat troops have replaced some occupation soldiers. 

Against these forces, Western Allies have relatively little at hand. 

Uncertainty is whether Soviet officials plan to use their arms aggressively, 
or fear an attack, or merely wish to be ready in case of accident, or incident. 

Result, in any case, is to increase tension, make Berlin a tinderbox. 




















Prospect that the Allies can get together on anything in Berlin is now about 
at an end. Soviet behavior on crash of British transport shows the trend. 

First reports were unanimous that the British plane crashed because a Soviet 
fighter plane "frolicked" too close, then collided, with disastrous results. 

British notes asked to be notified in the future when Soviet fighters were 
aloft, asked assurance that channel to Berlin would be clear, warned that if 
necessary British would provide transports with fighter protection, then suggested 
a four=-power inquiry to determine the cause: of the crash, fix responsibility. 

Russian replies offered British no assurance of clear channels, said Soviet 
aviator was in no way at fault, blamed British for the crash, rejected proposal 
for four-power inquiry, suggested Anglo-Soviet investigation instead, and then 
refused to hear any testimony from American or German eyewitnesses. 

Outlook is that responsibility for the British plane crash never will be 
determined officially, and will remain an international sore spot indefinitely. 




















In Palestine, as in Berlin, hopes for peace, for a truce, have heavy going. 

Truce now, followed by a United Nations trusteeship later, followed ulti- 
mately by peaceful partitioning, shapes up as the new American recipe. 

Police force, under this scheme, would be 100,000 strong, provided by U.S., 
Britain, France, none from Russia. Trusteeship Council would run-things. 

U.S. problem is to talk both Jews and Arabs into truce, talk British into 
Staying, talk Russians out, get agreement by May 15. It's quite an order. 
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LIFE 


Certified proof that Ford Trucks last up to 
19.6% longer is proof that they’re Govus Gui// 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER... 
up to 19.6% longer! This fact has 
been proved and certified by life 
insurance experts in a 4,967,000- 
truck survey ... the biggest truck 
survey of its type ever made. 

Ford’s indisputable longer life 
proves that Ford Trucks are built 
EXTRA STRONG! Ford Trucks are 
Bonus Built! 

Extra strength keynotes Bonus 
Built construction . amazing 
result of an engineering principle 
that pays off in two big ways. 
First, Bonus Built EXTRA STRENGTH 
makes Ford Trucks all-around 
workers, not single-job workers. 





Second, Bonus Built EXTRA 
STRENGTH prolongs truck life! 

No truck builder can match 
Ford’s Bonus Built know-how be- 
cause none has built as many 
trucks... none has as many trucks 
in use today. For 30 consecutive 
years there have been more Ford 
Trucks in use than anyother make. 

See your Ford Dealer for Bonus- 
Built values . . . a performance- 
bonus in three new engines...a 
comfort-bonus in the new Million 
Dollar cab... a payload-bonus 
in the new 145 horsepower BIG 
JOBS. Choose from over 139 
new Bonus Built models! 


“BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” — Webster 


BUILT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


FORD 


IMSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE 


AND CERTIFY 





OVER 139 NEW MODELS! 


WwW 
IDEST TRUCK - WORK COVERAGE EVER 


4,700 LBS. — To _ 


21 
GROSS VEHICLE we; 7500 LBs. 


GHT RATING 


PANEL, PICKUP 
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Roles of Speaker Martin and UMW’s Lewis in Coal Settlement: 
Presidential Boom for One, Paying Off of Old Scores for Other 


A strange episode in the field of politics 
and labor relations is puzzling many 
people. This unexpected turn of events, 
involving both presidential campaigning 
and the frequent problem of getting strik- 
ing coal miners back into the pits, has 
brought two names into the headlines. 
They are: 
> Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who cherishes 
presidential hopes. Mr. Martin intervened 
in the coal strike and produced a settle- 
ment. 
>John L. Lewis, boss of the Miners’ 
union, who found some new political 
pals, and, perhaps, paid off a few old 
scores. 

Much mystery has surrounded the 
strike settlement. Questions are being 
asked as to what actually happened, as 
to the effect on Mr. Martin’s political 
future, on Mr. Lewis’s effort to torpedo 
the Taft-Hartley Act and on his running 
battle with the Truman Administration. 
Many of the questions now can be 
answered. 

The Martin “‘boom.” Political ex- 
perts think the coal episode has helped 
Mr. Martin toward obtaining the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. But they 
see evidence, too, that it may have hurt 
him with the general public. These con- 
clusions rest on several considerations. 

Within the party. Speaker Martin’s 
presidential hopes are based on the ex- 
pectation that the early ballots of the 
Republican Convention will result in a 
deadlock, with party leaders then seeking 
a compromise nominee. The Speaker’s 
name is high on the list of possible com- 
promise selections. So, too, is that of Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

Mr. Vandenberg seems to hold the edge 
because of the national reputation his 
activities in foreign affairs have brought 
him. The coal settlement may have en- 
abled Mr. Martin to reduce this disparity 
by thrusting him suddenly and somewhat 
dramatically upon the national attention. 

But, even more importantly, it appar- 
ently has increased his standing with the 
party leaders who will make the decision 
as to a compromise nominee. It also 
might have been calculated to increase 
Mr. Martin’s standing with some Eastern 
industrialists, influential in the party. 
These men wanted coal mining resumed 
at once, lest steel production, transporta- 
tion and other vital activities be inter- 
rupted. 

It is no secret that many party leaders 
would like to see Mr. Martin in the 
White House. From long experience, he 
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knows how politics works. He is a de- 
pendable party regular. The leaders 
would be able to work with him. They 
are not sorry to see any development 
that enhances Mr. Martin’s prestige. 

There also is the campaign advantage 
of claiming that Mr. Martin has shown 
he knows how to deal with labor and 
labor problems, that he settled the coal 
strike when the Democratic Administra- 
tion, using every powerful means at its 
disposal, including another contempt-of- 
court action against Mr. Lewis, failed. 

This raises the question of what actu- 
ally happened. 

The incident. The announcement of 
the settlement gave close observers a 
strong disposition to believe that it was 
all prearranged, that Mr. Lewis “used” 
Mr. Martin in an effort to extricate him- 


MARTIN IN THE MIRROR—WHOSE COUP WAS. REFLECTED? 


self from the legal jam of contempt-of. 
court action. 

It was learned on good authority that 
Mr. Lewis asked Alf M. Landon, 1936 
Republican presidential nominee, to cal] 
Mr. Martin and suggest his intervention, 
Mr. Landon, an old friend of Mr. Lewis 
complied. It was said also that Mr. 
Martin was anxious, in an election year, 
to avoid taking up drastic antistrike legis. 
lation, which many Republicans feared 
might cost them large numbers of labor 
votes. 

The argument was over pensions to be 
paid to miners out of the benefit fund 
built from royalty payments on coal 
mined. The question lay with a board of 
fund trustees, two of whom were Mr. 
Lewis, representing the union, and Ezra 
Van Horn, representing the industry, An 
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impartial third member resigned some 
time ago. A settlement depended on his 
replacement. Meanwhile, the miners were 
on strike. 

Mr. Martin asked Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Van Horn to meet at his office. In 13 
minutes they agreed upon Senator Styles 
Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, as 
r the third, impartial member. In two sub- 
sequent brief sessions, a pension settle- 


mpt-of- ment was worked out, with Mr. Lewis 
and Senator Bridges voting for it, and Mr. 
ity that Van Horn against. Mr. Lewis asked the 
1, 1936 miners to go back to work, just before 
to call he went into court. 
vention, Speaker Martin says, however, there 
Lewis, @ was no prearrangement, that he was not 
at Mr. in contact, directly or indirectly, with 
mM year, Mr. Lewis before he called the meeting. 
e legis. If the Martin boom shows signs of 


feared developing, the Speaker's opponents 


of labor can be expected to raise a dispute as 
to what took place, which, of | itself, 
ns to be could be a liability to Mr. Martin. Mr. 
fit fund \artin may find, too, that he has incurred 
mn coal some other disadvantages as a result of 
voard of his action. 
are Mr. Liabilities. There is an obvious body 
ad Ezra ft thought that holds that Mr. Martin 
stry. An 


helped Mr. Lewis circumvent the law— 
the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act. 
If the good offices of the Speaker were 
to be used, those of this point of view 
believe, they should have been employed 
to help the established authorities handle 
the dispute, and the Speaker, in any 
event, should have insisted that the strike 
be called off, before proceeding at all. 

The number who hold this viewpoint 
may prove substantial, and the argument 
probably will be heard many times. 

Another liability is that, to the public 
generally, Mr. Lewis is an ominous 
figure, who repeatedly has closed down 
the coal mines, even during the war, 
when coal was vital to national defense. 
A general impression that Mr. Martin 
helped Mr. Lewis out of trouble will 
hardly make votes for the former. 

The Speaker. Mr. Martin, plain-spoken 
and busy, is popular in the House. The 
members like him not only for his per- 
sonal qualities, but because he under- 
stands their political problems and is al- 
ways ready to help. After the coal settle- 
ment he received a noisy ovation and 
there were speeches booming him for 
the White House. 
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Berryman in Washington Star 


‘LOOK WHO IS STILL ON THE LIMB, JOE!’ 


He has repeatedly disclaimed that he 
is a candidate, but always with the added 
assertion that he could not refuse the 
nomination. Friends believe he would 
gladly take the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, if top place on the ticket cannot be 
had. 

Union boss. Mr. Lewis's motivations 
were several. 

First of all, he wants to torpedo the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is the biggest single 
threat to his power. This threat lies in the 
law’s provision for injunctions against 
strikes that seriously affect the general 
public interest. Although he has been 
willing to accept the help of legislation, 
he wants questions of wages, hours and 
benefits settled without Government in- 
terference. 

He also has an old score to settle with 
the Truman Administration. In his last 
previous big strike, Mr. Truman refused 
to come to his assistance, as the Govern- 
ment had done in previous walkouts. 
Instead, the White House ignored him. 
Contempt-of-court charges were pressed 
against him, and he and the union were 
fined. That rankles with Mr. Lewis. 

Traditionally, he has been a Republi- 
can, so, this time, he played Republican 
politics. Senator Bridges, although he has 
denounced Mr. Lewis several times, is an 
old friend. And Speaker Martin is a presi- 
dential candidate. So Mr. Lewis gave 
these congressional Republicans an op- 
portunity to show that they could succeed 
where the Taft-Hartley Act and the Tru- 
man Administration had failed. 

He also, in effect, tied his union to Mr. 
Martin's presidential candidacy. The 
union casts many votes. Historically, how- 
ever, the membership votes as it pleases, 
regardless of Mr. Lewis’s wishes, al- 
though it is ready to follow his merest 
nod where a strike is concerned. 

The union leader, aloof, conscious otf 
his power, lives quietly in Alexandria, 
Va., where he has an old colonial house, 
rather badly in need of paint and heated 
by coal. He drives to his office in Wash- 
ington (or to court) in a big, black 
limousine with chauffeur. He sees few 
people, and these usually are intimates 
of long standing. 

Whose coup? Observers, weighing 
the consequences of the coal settlement, 
have to wonder who actually scored the 
coup, Mr. Martin or Mr. Lewis. One im- 
portant result, of course, was to get the 
miners started back into the pits. Mr. 
Martin undoubtedly made political gains, 
but these are offset by obvious disadvan- 
tages. Mr. Lewis demonstrated again that 
it is within his sole power to deprive 
American industry of a vital raw material. 
To some eyes, he made the Truman Ad- 
ministration look less competent than 
congressional Republicans. But it all left 
him still facing contempt-of-court action. 

In any event, Mr. Martin and his back- 
ers are elated. And the glowering Mr. 
Lewis, as usual, had nothing to say. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, The 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ng: 








‘DEATH BLOW TO PRIVATE PENSIONS? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Systems whereby pensions and retirement benefits 
have been set up for employes in private companies 
are in peril as a result of a decision last week by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Establishment of such systems, which hitherto has 
been regarded as primarily a management function, 
has nw been brought within the purview of com- 
pulsory “collective bargaining.” 

Pension plans are usually based on actuarial studies 
—minute calculations designed to yield certain pay- 
ments at later dates. The Treasury Department re- 
quires that all plans must be uniform within a com- 
pany or tax deductions will not be allowed for the 
sums contributed by the ‘company. Retroactive 
changes, therefore, present difficulties. 

Rather than embark on the uncertain adventures of 
pension plan negotiations with a half-dozen unions 
and possible strikes, many companies will fight shy 
altogether of any such controversies. In the end a 
public demand could arise for the abolition of all pri- 
vate pension plans so that the government may add 
them to its Social Security system to which employers 
and employes already contribute substantial sums. 

The issue came to a climax last week when the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, after many months of 
mysterious delay, finally handed down a decision in 
the case of the Inland Steel Company and the CIO 
steelworkers’ union. 

It was a purely legalistic decision without consid- 
eration either for realism or practicality. If the Board 
is to construe every phrase in existing labor laws lit- 
erally, there is no end to the mischief that can be 
wrought in labor-management relations. 

“Conditions of employment:”’ The original Wag- 
ner Act and its amended version in the form of the 
Taft-Hartley law both define “collective bargaining” 
as covering “conditions of employment.” 

It is easy enough to enlarge that phrase literally to 
embrace the kind of management the union will ac- 
cept and even the identity of its personnel. Certainly 
it can be argued legalistically that a union has a right 
to discuss with an employer as “conditions of employ- 
ment” whether it will accept one or another form of su- 


pervision of the work, one or another system of account. 
ing of the company’s income, one or another method by 
which costs are determined, and, last but not least 
what the company does with its profits and surplus, 
Extending collective bargaining: Up to now it had 
been considered that not everything was subject to 
collective bargaining and that certain matters could 
not be required by law to go on the negotiation table. 
Thus the Senate Labor and Education Committee, 
when reporting favorably to the Senate in May 1935 
the original Wagner bill, said: 


“Nor does anything in the bill interfere with the 
freedom of employers to establish pension bene- 
fits, outing clubs, recreational societies, and the 
like, so long as such organizations do not extend 
their functions to the field of collective bargain- 
ing, and so long as they are not used as a covert 
means of discriminating against or in favor of 
membership in any labor organization.” 
Certainly if an employer attempted to play one unit 


in his plant against another by offering or withhold- 
ing pension benefits from some and not others, there 
would be a discrimination case under the law. But g 
the Treasury Department regulates that phase any- 
way by refusing tax deductions to employers for pay- 
ments unless the pension plan is uniformly applied 


The National Labor Relations Board now disre- 


gards the custom and practice existing when the Wag- 
ner law was passed and pension plans were not it- 
volved in labor-management negotiations. Instead the 
Board upholds a curious distortion of the phrase “col- 
lective bargaining” as set forth by the Trial Examiner: 


“It is well known that over the years of ne- 
gotiations between unions and employers, the ac- 
cepted subject matter of collective bargaining 
has expanded, so that presently various sub- 
jects which were formerly deemed to be reserved 
as ‘management prerogatives’ are bargained 
about .::... 

“In the ladies’ garment industry agreements 


with the union ‘specify the conditions undef 


which an employer may reorganize his business, 


or enter into another partnership, or send ma- 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
VOLTAIRE 


S$ Hor! Deri 
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National Labor Relations Board ignores realities in making employe retirement K¢ 

ystems subject of collective bargaining—New risks in setting up pension plans in 

private industry—Management prerogatives being whittled down by legalisms. 
ccount. § terials to other firms for fabrication, or introduce pension plan fixing a uniform retirement age of 65 has 
‘thodby § , work-week as opposed to a piece-work basis of been in force for many years. It applies to all employes 
ot least, wage payments’.” alike. But when the company began to discharge em- 
surplus, Here we have a flagrant example of what hap- ployes reaching the age of 65, as provided in the plan, 
w ithad § pens when economic power first is abused so as to the union insisted that this became a “grievance” sub- 
bject to & force employers to surrender their management pre- ject to bargaining and negotiation. The Labor Board 
rs could § rogatives and is next recognized by a governmental closed its eyes to the right to hire and fire or to deter- 
yn table. § board as a precedent designed to prove the existence of mine a minimum or maximum age level, which is in- 
nmittee, § 4 “custom” or a “practice.” herent in management’s prerogatives, and ordered the 
ay 1935 Actually the Inland Steel decision is the. first pen- company to bargain on whether or when employes 

sion case to be brought before the Board since it was should be retired and how they should be selected for 
th the § ¢stablished in 1935. That hardly confirms the preva- retirement. 
bene- § lence of a “practice” to negotiate pension or retirement Out of the four votes cast for the decision, three 
id the § plans through collective bargaining. members of the Board are New Dealers. The fourth 
xtend It is true the Board, with tongue in cheek, concedes doubtless was misled by the legalisms involved in the 
rgain- § that an employer doesn’t have to agree to a union’s phrase “conditions of employment.” The fifth mem- 
covert #& demands if he doesn’t care to do so. The report says: ber saw the realities and dissented vigorously. 
jor of “It is not beyond the realm of possibility, The cancer of socialism: The decision is a grave 

that all of the collective bargaining agencies with mistake and will rise to plague American industry and 

one unit § whom the respondent (employer) has contracts its employes until Congress corrects the situation by 
ithhold-§ would be willing to meet at a general meeting to new legislation. For it may be expected that the New 
rs, thee B discuss jointly the provisions of its Pension Plan Deal Supreme Court, anxious also to break down the 
aw. But § with the respondent, since all of the workers rep- prerogatives of management on hiring and firing, will 
ase any’ resented by collective bargaining agents are sim- go along with the Labor Board. The remedy lies in 
for pay ilarly affected by its terms and provisions. Congress and not in the courts. 
applied. § Furthermore, as heretofore noted, nothing in the Little by little, the cancer of socialism seems to be 
w dist Act compels a respondent to reach an agreement eating into the American system, bringing nearer the 
he Wag: with any of the collective bargaining agents on day of government control of everything and the 
“not i §  thisissue. The requirement is that the respondent State as master of us all. 
tead the discuss the issue and explore in good faith the Little by little, the prerogatives of management are 
ASE “col possibility of reaching an agreement.” whittled down so that labor unions, local and na- 
camine!: §  Legalistic reasoning: This is tantamount to saying tional, forming a kind of super-government, eat into 
of ne- # that an employer must bargain in good faith on pen- the foundations of successful enterprise. Thus is eco- 
he = sions but, if he takes the position that on this subject he nomic anarchy fostered so that state socialism may 
aiming ™ cannot change the existing plan, he is liable just the some day ride triumphantly into power. 
| sub- B same to a charge of an “unfair labor practice.” It would seem that the nation’s recent experience 
served It is optimistic reasoning, indeed, to expect CIO with a labor-union monopoly in control of production 
gained Band AFL unions to agree on pension plans when in the coal mines would open the eyes of Congress to 

they cannot agree on the fundamental question of the gradual enlargement of a super-government by 
ments @ whether the craft or the industrial union which em- private groups. The whole structure of representative 
under braces all employes of a plant or company, is the “ap- government is threatened by the economic power of 
siness, B propriate unit” for collective bargaining. national unions, encouraged by legalized doctrines of 
d ma- The Inland Steel case arose on narrow ground. Its collectivism. 
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NCOMES IN U.S. are higher 

than ever before. In the 
country as a whole, people are 
earning nearly three times as 
much as before the war— 
$208,700,000,000 now, against 
$72,600,000,000 in 1939. 

Not everyone has tripled his 
income, however. Farmers, as 
a group, have gained the most, 
investors the least in the re- 
shuffling of earnings that has 
occurred since 1939. Where 
the money goes, by major in- 
come groups, is shown in the 


Pictogram, 

Wage and _ salary earners 
still pocket the biggest share 
| 
| 
| 
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of U.S. personal income. 
Wages and salaries are run- 
ning at an annual rate of 
$127,500,000,000—a 184 per 
cent increase over the prewar 
figure of $45,100,000,000. 
Sixty-one cents of every per- 
sonal-income dollar goes into 
wages and salaries, compared 
with 62 cents before the war. 
Farmers are the big gainers 
in recent income shifts. Their 
income is up 335 per cent, 
from $4,500,000,000 in 1939 
to a rate of $19,500,000,000. 
High farm prices and bumper 
crops pushed farmers’ share of 
the income dollar from 6 cents 
in 1939 to 9% cents. 
Business and _ professional 
men have raised their collec- 
tive incomes by 270 per cent 
since 1939. Before the war, 
they earned $6,800,000,000. 
Now, they get $25,300,000,- 
000. Twelve cents out of every 
dollar earned now goes to busi- 
ness and professional men, com- 
pared with 9% cents in 1939. 
Relief and pension pay- 
ments are up 270 per cent, 
from $3,500,000,000 to $12.- 
900,000,000. Instead of a nick- 
el, 6 cents of every income dol- 
lar goes into these payments. 
Investors failed to keep pace 
with the income shifts of this 
decade. Total investment in- 
come has gone up only 85 per 
| cent, from $12,700,000,000 in 
| 1939 to an annual rate of $23,- 
500,000,000 this year. Inves- 
tors, who were collecting 17% 
cents of every dollar paid out 
in personal income in 1939, 
are getting only a little more 
than 11 cents today. 
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GROWING SCRAMBLE FOR MATERIALS 


Little Prospect of Rationing Civilian Output 













Government orders limiting 



































































output of autos and other things 
are not in prospect now. : 
Congress is not sold on the ‘ 
need for priorities, or allocations ; 
of materials. 
But lack of materials may cause ’ 
c 
assembly lines to slow down or ‘ 
stop, from time to time, in months 0 
ahead. Demand for steel far ex- : 
ceeds supply, and little improve- ‘ 
ment is in sight. u 
tr 
All signs suggest still greater short- 8 
ages ahead in aluminum, copper, steel fo 
and many other raw materials. ; 
This outlook causes fears that wartime . 
scarcities of autos, metal appliances and di 
other things may be returning soon. Ac- at 
tually, no general cutback in civilian out- bs 
put is being forecast for period ahead. be 
Factories are to go on turning out ci- ’ 
vilian goods. Temporary slowdowns for Sharing the Steel Supply: ot 
lack of materials may become more fre- : P a E ’ 
quent. But a Government-ordered cut- Distribution in 1947 | 
back in civilian industries is considered (Shipments, first 11 months) . 
a last resort, at this time. é TONS PER CENT bi 
The Council of Economic Advisers OF TOTAL fo 
recommends giv ing the President author Construction and repair 7,711,000 13.4 las 
ity to ration some materials if an emer- 
gency arises. Commerce Department is Automotive products 8,029,000 13.9 - 
trying to put some life into a voluntary ; : = 
allocations system for assuring materials Rail transportation 4,460,000 78 i 
to essential industries. That is the extent Shipbuilding 299,000 5 ii 
of action to meet threatened shortages. f 
, rae . 
Officials expect no drive for mandatory Aircraft, ordnance 83,000 Al a 
contzots over materials before late 1 948, Oil, Gas, Mining 1,964,000 3.4 ee 
if at all, unless a war crisis intervenes. LO 
Raw-materials situation, nevertheless, Farm Equipment and Building 1,130,000 2.0 "f 
is being watched closely. Demand for i 
metals—where shortages are greatest—is Machinery and tools 4,310,000 1.5 a 
pushed upward by European aid, start on Appliances 2,989,000 5.2 t . 
rearmament orders, stockpile buying. # 
Demand already was rising as new Containers 4,615,000 8.0 lack 
equipment programs hit high gear in rail- Exports 3,824,000 6.7 steel 
road, power and petroleum industries. fio 
All this new demand is resulting in a Semifinished steel products 5,190,000 9.0 a 
scramble for materials among manu- : 
facturers and material handlers. That Jobers, warehouse supplies 8,713,000 15.2 te 
postpones the time when consumers can Miscellaneous products 4,102,000 7.2 ss , 
look for plentiful supplies and lower . 
prices in cars, washing machine$, fur- Total 57,419,000 ay 
niture and other durable goods. N 5; 
Steel, most important shortage item, de 
is likely to be the first material rationed ree “ 
—U.S. Steel Photo Source: American Iron & Steel Inst 0 
40 U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPO! APRII 
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in any return of wartime material con- 
trols. Steel rationing, if it comes, will 
slow down the flow of steel toys, bicycles, 
nonessential products. To save sizable 
amounts of steel, reductions may be nec- 
essary in output of autos, refrigerators, 
lawn mowers, household equipment of all 
kinds. Taverns, movies and other recre- 
ational buildings will be denied steel 
construction materials. 

Talk of steel rationing is based on the 
following facts as to supply and demand: 

Supply of steel in 1948 is expected to 
total about 64,000,000 tons of steel 
products, after allowing for a loss of 
more than 500,000 tons in the coal-mine 
shutdown. The steel lost by the shut- 
down is equal to that used in more than 
375,000 autos. 

Demand for steel has not been esti- 
mated officially. An industry source says 
consumers are bidding for about 10 per 
cent more steel than is available, without 
counting the added steel demand from 
new military programs. 

One major auto producer already has 
announced a cut in 1948 assembly sched- 
ules for lack of steel. A Government con- 
tractor building additions to atomic-ener- 
gy facilities is reported to have been 
forced to buy steel in the gray market. 

Dividing up supplies of steel this year 
is to be even more of a problem for pro- 
ducers than in 1947. The chart on page 
40 shows how steel shipments from the 
mills were distributed in the first 11 
months of 1947. Jobbers and warehouse- 
men resell their steel to railroads, build- 
ing-material manufacturers, exporters and 
others. Exact distribution is unknown. 

However, nearly all consumers appar- 
ently want more steel than they got in 
1947. Railroad-equipment manufacturers, 
and the railroads themselves, are asking 
for about 40 per cent more steel than 
last year. Construction industry wants 25 
per cent more. Oil and gas-industry re- 
quirements for steel, as now stated, are 
about 100 per cent above the 1947 total. 

These three consuming industries alone 
are asking for about 9,300,000 more tons 
of steel than they used in 1947, Yet the 
increase in over-all output in 1948, 
compared with 1947, may not exceed 
1,000,000 tons for the year, Even if only 
a fraction of the additional demand is 
met, for the railroads, construction, and 
the oil industry, some other users stand 
to get less steel than in 1947. 

Aluminum shortage is heightened by 
lack of steel, Manufacturers cut off from 
steel began to shift to aluminum many 
months ago. Others are trying to make 
the shift now. But they have run into 
trouble finding suppliers. 

Some producers of semifinished alumi- 
hum products already have “bumped” 
their more recent customers off supply 
lists, as demand tightened the market. 
Now, prospect of much larger aircraft 

€rs puts new strain on supplies. 

No early relief for aluminum shortages 
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Another company discovers 


How to Get More Operating Cash 
Quickly at Low Cost 


| MORE operating cash would 
help your business make more 
progress .. . expand more rapidly 
... increase profits... you’ll want 
to know more about our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial Financing 
Plan. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country 
are discovering the advantages of 


our plan...not available under 
commercial time loans. Learn 
how little money costs, how much 
more you can get, how long you 
may use it... in our 32-page 
book, “‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.”” Phone or write 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 


17 = Chicago 6 
§, Ore... 
States and Canada. 


» Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 
. and other offices in more than 300 cities of the United 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $80,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Jo wt Colleagues sin pillariatitieess tetas . “ 


Probably few people realize that the 
dairy industry is a large user of spe- 
cial brushes. In pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plants milk flows through pipes 
and tubes, and these must be thor- 
oughly scrubbed inside, using small 
cylindrical brushes attached to rods. 
Naturally, the brushes themselves 
must be capable of sterilization, which 
means a metal back. Conventional 
tufted brushes do a good job, but a fa- 
mous manufacturer realized that a 
better job would result if it could make 
a brush by holding the bristles in a 
channel, and then winding the straight 
brush into a small, 
tight spiral. Experi- 


Anybody could see that this was a 
tough problem. If annealing could have 
been resorted to, perhaps the operation 
would not have been considered too 
difficult, but you can’t anneal bristles. 
The metal had to be taken as it came 
from the mill, made to do that double 
flip-flop, and make a perfect brush. 

If you had been the brush manufac- 
turer, we trust you would have done 
what he did—come to Revere for help. 
If you had been Revere, you would 
have done just what we did—study the 
characteristics of all the Revere Met- 
als and Alloys, seeking one that would 
have the required 
strength and tough- 





ments immediately 
showed, however, 
that there was a low- 
er limit to the radius 
obtainable without 
cracking the metal 
and loosening the 
bristles. That limit, 
unfortunately, was 
considerably above 
the radius necessary 





ness, plus maximum 
corrosion-resistance. 

Revere is proud to 
have found the an- 
swer in a certain 
gauge and type of 
Cupro- Nickel Strip. 
Test runs with this 
were entirely suc- 
cessful, and regular 
production soon be- 
gan. Thus it became 








to make a brush that 
would have an out- 
side diameter, over 
the bristles, of 34” and an inside diam- 
eter, over the mandrel, of %4,”. 

It was at this point that Revere was 
called in. Did we know of any metal 
or alloy which would withstand such 
a double deformation? Remember, 
Revere was told, the metal first must 
be turned up into a channel, enclosing 
a brass wire around which the bristles 
are set. Then the channel must be bent 
on its back in a tight coil with that 
small inside diameter of %¢”. Was 
there anything that would take this 
abuse and not crack, split, break, or 
open the bristle-filled channel? 





possible for our cus- 
tomer to offer this 
improved brush to the dairy industry. 

This is but one example that shows 
how a supplier can collaborate with 
his customers to mutual benefit. Revere 
is not alone in carrying on such activi- 
ties. Every supplier, no matter whether 
he produces metals or woods, chem- 
icals or plastics, rubber or glass, inev- 
itably knows a great deal indeed about 
his materials and how to work them 
into finished products. The great es- 
sential is that he be fully informed as 
to methods and end uses, for only then 
can he turn his knowledge and expe- 
rience to your benefit. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


wwe 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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is in sight. One producer plans to bring 
into operation a small plant for aluminum 
ingots this summer. Aluminum output 
can expand only as fast as additional 
electric power, also in short supply, is 
made available. 

Only three producers turn out alum 
num ingots. So a voluntary allocations 
system is given a better chance to suc. 
ceed than in the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, where there are many producers, 
If mandatory controls ever are adopted, 
civilians will see less of aluminum out- 
door furniture, storm windows, roofing, 
kitchen utensils, truck bodies, wrapping 
foil and other aluminum products just 
beginning to appear in quantity. 

Copper consumption, running at the 
annual rate of 1,250,000 tons, is due to 








—Harris & Ewing 
CONTROLLER VIRDEN 
... atrial period ahead 


be pushed still higher. Needs for copper 
in ordnance, electronic devices and air- 
craft controls will climb, as defense orders 
go out. 

Stockpile needs are large. Unofficial 
estimates indicate a stockpile goal of 
about 1,750,000 tons. Stockpiling may 
draw some metal away from industry, 
but an effort will be made to raise imports 
enough to offset defense demands, Im- 
ports provide about one third of U.S. 
copper now. 

If copper is conserved by Government 
order, civilians will get no more copper 
screening, plumbing, roof flashing and 
other copper products that are just 
now coming back to market after the 
wartime ban. 

Lead supply for industry is threatened 
from two directions. Releases from Gov- 
ernment stockpiles, which eased short: 
ages for the last two years, have ended 
now. And rising purchases for Gover- 
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ment stockpiles will further reduce indus- 
trys supplies in the future. Unofficial 
estimates point to a stockpile goal of 
around 987,000 tons of lead. 

Military demands for lead may sky- 
rocket, if the metal is applied as a shield- 
ing agent against atomic radiation. Lead 
is virtually indispensable for high-octane 
gasoline, too; for engine bearings and 
storage batteries. 

High prices, raised still further only a 
few days ago, already have been ration- 
ing lead. Many uses, in paints, foils, cable 
coverings, collapsible tubes, have been 
discontinued. Any mandatory program‘ of 
controls is almost certain to prohibit non- 
essential use of this metal. 

Rationing controls still are available 
to the Government in a few special cases. 
Even these limited powers will lapse un- 
less Congress acts to extend them before 
May 31, 1948. 

Tin and antimony are subject to allo- 
cations, as in wartime. Supply of these 
two metals is so far under demand, on a 
world-wide basis, that Congress extended 
direct allocation authority. Tin supplies 
are rising, but there is no immediate pros- 
pect for unrestricted use of tin in cans 
for beer, coftee or pet foods. 

Synthetic rubber also is subject to 
rationing by the Commerce Department. 
However, supply is plentiful and requests 
for extra shipments are granted readily. 
Crude natural rubber is plentiful and un- 
rationed. Rationing of rubber products, 
including tires, is unlikely to recur under 
any peacetime conservation system. U. S. 
capacity for synthetic-rubber output is 
immense. 

Quinidine, a drug vital in the treat- 
ment of heart disorders, is the only other 
product under compulsory rationing at 
this time. Official estimate is that quini- 
dine supply will be 20 per cent below 
demand all through 1948. 

Other controls over materials apply 
only in the export-import trade. Exports 
of steel, coal, petroleum, fats and oils are 
limited, under a licensing system recently 
tightened up. Government priorities can 
be issued to get tin plate and nitrogenous 
fertilizers from U.S. suppliers for ship- 
ment abroad, where U.S. interests de- 
mand it. Government orders can limit the 
amounts U.S. importers can buy abroad, 
of linseed oil, castor beans, copra, palm 
oil and rice. 

These carefully restricted “fringe” con- 
trols are sole remnants of the Controlled 
Materials Plan that cut back civilian in- 
dustries in wartime. No new CMP is in 
the offing now. Congress is insisting that 
a trial be given to a voluntary controls 
system being established by the Office 
of Industry Co-operation, under John C. 
Virden, However, a new decision is pos- 
sible if material shortages continue to 
tighten in the months ahead. 
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STREPTOMYCIN® 


the wonder drug, opens new frontiers in medicine 








THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


opens new frontiers of industrial opportunities 


New products . . . new tech- 
niques . . . new ways of doing old 
jobs—set the quickening tempo 
of American industry. 

The Texas and Pacific South- 
west has what industry needs. 
This tri-state region of Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico is a 
vast storehouse of raw materials 
—minerals, agriculture and for- 
ests. A mighty network of rail- 
roads provides unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities. Famous sea- 
ports give quick, easy access to 
markets of the world. Natural 
gas—the ideal fuel for industry 
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future unlimited... 





J. A. McCAUL 
Director of Industrial Development 
Dept. SW-2 

1009 Texas and Pacific Building 

| Dallas 2, Texas 


Please send me a copy of FUTURE UNLIMITED 


—is abundantly available at low 
cost. There is a great reservoir of 
American-born workers, many 
with machine skills acquired in 
the numerous war plants of the 
area. And the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest in itself is a huge mar- 
ket, growing constantly. 


For more information about 
the Texas and Pacific Southwest, 
just fill out and mail the coupon 
for your copy of FUTURE UN- 
LIMITED, T & P’s detailed sur- 
vey of resources, markets, plant 
sites and other pertinent data on 
this new industrial frontier. 


* STREPTOMYCIN, the new, potent weapon 
in the fight against tuberculosis. 
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Cold figures show that coal 
miners could have gained more 
by staying on the job than they 
got by striking. 

Pension plan that ended strike 
was less favorable than one re- 
jected by John L. Lewis before. 

Meanwhile, the average miner 
was losing about $300 in pay. 


A balance sheet on John L. Lewis’s 
strike over pensions looks like this: 

What Mr. Lewis gained is the 
prestige of winning a pension plan 
for other union leaders to shoot at. 
Retired miners, 62 years of age or old- 
er, can get pensions of $100 a month 
after working 20 years in the soft- 
coal mines. Mr. Lewis also had a dra- 
matic clash with the Taft-Hartley Act. 

What Mr. Lewis lost, however, may 
outweigh his gains. The pension plan he 
finally accepted will give benefits to 
fewer miners than a proposal he rejected 
several months ago. The earlier plan, 
proposed by Thomas E. Murray, then 


= 
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BALANCE SHEET OF MINE STRIKE 





What Union Lost in Gaining Retirement Pay 


the neutral trustee for the miners’ wel- 
fare fund, could have been obtained 
without a strike. By striking, Mr. Lewis’s 
miners lost at least four weeks’ pay, at 
an average of about $75 a week. 

The Taft-Hartley Act apparently is 
responsible for this seeming setback for 
Mr. Lewis. After starting out to show 
that he could strike despite the Act, Mr. 
Lewis found the law’s provisions closing 
in on him. He then called off the strike 
in an effort to avoid a fine for contempt 
of court, but he could not avert a trial. 
Mr. Lewis also apparently was trying to 
avoid the possibility that a federal court, 
under another provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, might reduce further the 
coverage of his pension plan. 

Benefits under the temporary pro- 
gram, according to some estimates, are 
expected to go to more than 10,000 re- 
tired miners. This would cost over $12,- 
000,000 during the first year. Each year, 
about 4,000 more miners reach retirement 
age, and the cost would go up for several 
years. The pensions will be on top of the 
federal Social Security old-age benefits, 
paid after age 65. The federal pensions 
may average about $50 a month. 

A compromise pension plan was 
proposed by Senator Styles Bridges 


ek Geel 


THE TRUSTEES: SENATOR BRIDGES, JOHN L. LEWIS, EZRA VAN HORN 
2 « + the law’s influence was indicated by the quick way in which a compromise was accepted 


(Rep.), of New Hampshire, shortly after 
he had been named neutral trustee for 
the miners’ fund. This plan gave Mr, 
Lewis less than he originally demanded 
but more than the operators thought 
feasible. Mr. Lewis had asked for $100-a- 
month pensions for retired miners who 
had remained members of the United 
Mine Workers, were 60 years old or over, 
and who had worked in the soft-coal 
industry for 20 years or more. His pro- 
posal would have included thousands of 
fermer miners who left the pits years ago, 

Senator Bridges did not go that far. As 
a matter of fact, he did not go as far in 
some respects as the previous neutral 
trustee, Mr. Murray, in extending cover- 
age to these older former miners. But Mr. 
Murray’s plan had been rejected by Mr. 
Lewis and Ezra Van Horn, the operators’ 
representative on the board. Mr. Murray 
then resigned as neutral trustee. 

The differences between Mr. Mur- 
ray’s proposal and the Bridges plan ac- 
cepted by Mr. Lewis center around the 
number of miners given benefits. 

The retirement age is set at 62 years, 
where Mr. Murray wanted to start pay- 
ments at 60. 

Fewer miners will be eligible for pen- 
sions under another change adopted. The 
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Murray plan proposed that $100-a-month 
pensions be guaranteed for miners who 
quit work after July 1, 1947, if they 
otherwise met the requirements. He 
would have divided the balance of the 
available pension money among eligible 
miners who retired between July 1, 1942, 
and July 1, 1947. 

However, the plan of Senator Bridges 
denies pensions to those who retired 
before May 29, 1946. Thus, the older 
miners who retired between July 1, 
1942, and May 29, 1946, lost the pen- 
sions that they could have had under 
the Murray program. They might not 
have gotten the entire $100 benefit under 
Mr. Murray’s plan, but they would have 
received something. Mr. Lewis earlier 
had insisted that the fund could finance 
$100 pensions for all his retired mem- 
bers, although this was denied by ac- 
tuarial studies. In any event, Mr. Murray 
proposed to give these older miners 
some sort of benefit, which they now 
have lost. 

Money sef aside for pension pay- 
ments, from the general welfare fund, 
also amounts to less under the plan 
adopted than under Mr. Murray’s 
suggestion. Senator Bridges allocated 
$5,000,000 for the purpose, out of the 
more than $30,000,000 now contained 
in the fund. Mr. Murray planned to ap- 
propriate about $20,000,000 for the first 
year’s pensions. 

The $5,000,000 figure, however, pre- 
sumably can be increased later by the 
trustees. Senator Bridges made it clear 
that the program he recommended is a 
stop-gap plan, pending more exhaustive 
study of actuarial reports. The plan may 
be revised later, he warned, if it proves 
too costly. 

A reduction in pensions therefore 
isa possibility. The coal operators con- 
tend that the $100 retirement benefits 
cannot be maintained on the present 10- 
cents-a-ton royalty paid by the operators. 
Senator Bridges may find that his plan is 
too expensive, in which case he can move 
for a lower monthly payment or for 
tightening of eligibility requirements. 

Another threat to some _ pensions, 
moreover, may develop from a suit filed 
by Mr. Van Horn. He has asked a federal 
court to decide whether benefits can be 
paid from the royalty fund to UMW 
members who worked for companies 
not contributing to the fund under the 
present contract. The operators hold 
that the Taft-Hartley Act restricts bene- 
fits to employes of companies paying 
into the fund. 

The possibility that the court would 
accept the operators’ views on this point 
may have prompted Mr. Lewis to accept 
the compromise offered by Senator 
Bridges. That was one way in which the 
Taft-Hartley Act probably influenced 
Mr. Lewis. 

The law’s influence also was indi- 
cated by the speed with which Mr. Lewis 
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... from the majority a wedge that unions will use on pension plans 


accepted the compromise offered by Sen- 
ator Bridges a few minutes before in- 
junction proceedings opened in federal 
court. 

The injunction, Mr. Lewis knew, 
could lead to heavy fines or a jail sen- 
tence, if the court found him guilty of 
contempt. Perhaps a back-to-work order 
would clear him or possibly reduce 
the penalty. Mr. Lewis, however, needed 
to find a way out before the court 
showdown. 

Intervention of Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, gave Mr. Lewis 
the opportunity he needed. He quickly 
accepted Mr. Martin’s suggestion that 
Senator Bridges be appointed as the 
neutral trustee. Mr. Van Horn also ac- 
cepted Senator Bridges. Mr. Lewis had 
suggested Senator Bridges, among others, 
as a possible neutral trustee as long 
ago as 1946, That was when the miners 
first won a welfare fund while the mines 
were under Government operation. (See 
page 34.) 

A court appointment of a neutral 
trustee was avoided by Mr. Lewis in ac- 
cepting Mr. Bridges. Here again the 
Taft-Hartley Act was forcing Mr. Lewis 
into a corner. Using a section of the Act, 
Mr. Van Horn had asked a federal court 
to name a neutral trustee for the welfare 
fund. This court-appointed man might 
not have been acceptable to Mr. Lewis, 
and the court could have backed up the 


decisions of its trustee with court orders. 
That was another reason for Mr. Lewis 
to welcome the intervention of Mr. 
Martin. 


RISING DEMAND 
FOR PENSION PLANS 


Increased pressure for employe pen- 
sions now can be expected by many em- 
ployers. This pressure is to stem from the 
retirement plan just won by soft-coal 
miners and from a decision issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The coal plan, calling for pensions 
of $100 a month to retired miners aged 
62 and over, will serve as a model for 
other unions. 

The NLRB decision holds that em- 
ployers must bargain with unions over 
pensions if the union wants them dis- 
cussed, This is the first time since the 
Board’s establishment 13 years ago that 
it has ruled on this issue. 

The decision will be appealed, and, 
of course, the National Labor Relations 
Board may be overruled. There also is 
a possibility that Congress will outlaw 
bargaining over social-security issues of 
this kind. This chance, however, is re- 
mote for the present. 

Union demands for pensions are to 
be pressed, therefore, while the matter 
is before the courts and Congress. Even 
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To speed your freight to 
the four corners or the cen- 
ter of the United States, 
ship the direct way... via 
Wabash ...to and through 
the “Heart of America.” 


Between East and West, the 
strategically located Wabash 
“highballs” your freight 
with direct-line service from 
Buffalo to Kansas City .. . 
and Wabash serves North 
and South equally well. Get 
the details of Wabash ser- 
vice. Just phone a Wabash 
Freight Representative. 
There’s one ‘near you! 
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before the NLRB ruling was issued, sev- 
eral unions were demanding pension 
plans as part of their new contracts. 
These unions now are expected to be 
more insistent on some concessions along 
this line. 

Employers, on the other hand, are not 
required to grant pension programs, even 
on the basis of NLRB’s findings. The 
Board holds only that an employer must 
discuss the pension issue in negotiations. 

Complications are likely to develop 
in some cases, however, especially where 
a companv has contracts with different 
unions, which may try to outdo each 
other in their proposals of additional 
benefits. 

That was one objection made by 
NLRB Member J. Copeland Gray in dis- 
senting from the majority decision. Mr. 
Gray said that it is impractical to require 
collective bargaining on retirement plans. 
He said that neither unions nor manage- 
ment as a rule have considered the pen- 
sion issue to be a matter for bargaining. 
The Board majority, however, found that 
pensions come within the meaning of 
wages and conditions of employment, 
subjects on which employers are required 
by law to bargain. 

Industry by industry, here are some 
of the places where the effect of the 
Board’s ruling is likely to be felt: 

Steel. Added impetus is given to cur- 
rent efforts of CIO Steelworkers to get a 
social-security insurance program. The 
union won the case just decided by 
NLRB-—against Inland Steel Co.—but 
CIO President Philip Murray and other 
union officers needed to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the decision. The NLRB order 
was made conditional upon filing of the 
affidavits. The union’s officers, who are 
right-wingers, had refused to file the 
affidavits “as a matter of principle.” 

Autos. Demands for pensions already 
are on file in the auto industry. CIO 
United Auto Workers proposes that Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and Chrysler Corp. 
finance retirement plans for old em- 
ployes, although Ford Motor Co. em- 
ployes rejected a pension program nego- 
tiated by UAW leaders last year. Union 
officials now are asking for bigger em- 


provided. 

Electrical equipment. Another CIO 
union, the Electrical Workers, is ex- 
pected to redouble its efforts to get a 
health and welfare program in current 
negotiations. The union also is trying to 
get increased pension payments from 
companies that already have programs 
for retirement pay. From the General 
Electric Co., for example, the union is 
asking $120 a month, considerably more 
than the amount paid by the plan that 
is now in effect. 








ployer contributions than the Ford plan’ 


a, 


Retirement programs are among the 
demands drafted by the CIO Rubber 
Workers and CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
in recent conferences. Telephone unions 
want improvements in that industry's 
existing pension systems. These and other 
unions now will point to the coal pension 
plan and to the NLRB decision in sup- 
port of their demands. 


PRESSURE ON UNIONS 
THAT BOYCOTT NikB 


Boycott of National Labor Relations 
Board by some unions may be eased, 
Leaders are forced to reconsider the boy- 
cott now that constitutionality of one pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act is par. 
tially clarified. 

A federal court has upheld the require- 
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The issue—squarely put... 


ment that union leaders sign affidavits 
saying they are not Communists. The 
ruling will be appealed. Meanwhile, it 
is likely to bring these results: 

A return to NLRB is expected to be 
advocated by some union leaders who 
had declined to file affidavits. 

ClO Steelworkers are expected to 
be among those filing affidavits. This 
union, led by CIO President Philip Mur 
ray, is a right-wing group, but Mr. Mur 
ray declined to file an affidavit as a matter 
of principle. The NLRB has just put the 
issue squarely up to the Steelworkers in 
a decision ordering a steel company t0 
bargain with the union on pensions, pr0- 
vided Mr. Murray and other official 
sign affidavits. 
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United Mine Workers, on the other 


hand, appear likely to hold out against 


the affidavit requirement, although 


John L. Lewis also is strongly anti-Com- 
‘nunist. Mr. Lewis prefers to by-pass 


the Taft-Hartley Act whenever possible, 


Fand to depend instead upon the eco- 
S nomic strength of his union to win his 
F objectives. The UMW will be unable to 


renew legally its “union shop” clause 
when the soft-coal contract expires June 
30, unless Mr. Lewis decides to qualify 
for NLRB’s elections. However, in place 
of the “union shop,” Mr. Lewis has a 
pension plan that pays benefits only to 
members of his union. 

Left-wing unions also may continue 


to boycott the Board for a time, although 
‘they already are suffering losses due to 
this policy. Some of their leaders are un- 


able to sign affidavits denying Com- 











JOSEPH CURRAN 
...in a different position 


smunist tendencies without risking jail 


sentences for filing false statements. Em- 


iployers, in several instances, are refusing 


{0 renew agreements with left-wing 
uions that have failed to qualify for 
|NLRB bargaining elections. 

Cl0’s Maritime Union, which filed 
the test case on which the ruling was 
made by the federal court, is in a dif- 
ferent situation than some of the other 
boycotting unions, Joseph Curran, presi- 


dent of this union, is expected to carry 


ithe case to the Supreme Court in an 
efort to get a reversal of the lower 
court's ruling. However, Mr. Curran is 
in the middle of a bitter factional fight. 
Mr. Curran wins the union election, 
“Us union may qualify for NLRB action. 
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Your every typing whim is satisfied . .. when your boss gets you 
an Underwood All Electric. 


You feel like a Queen when you lightly touch the keys .. . your 
Underwood does the work! Electric keyboard, electric shifting, 
electric spacing, electric tabulating, electric back-spacing. Even 
the carriage returns electrically, and sets itself ready for the 
next line. 


It’s the easiest operating typewriter you can possibly imagine. 
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as your employer can picture it. 
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A huge buying program is about to 
get under way in this country under the 
Marshall Plan. Billions of dollars will go 
to American manufacturers, producers 
and suppliers who sell food, equipment 
and goods for the European Recovery 
Program, To a large extent, sales will not 
be made through United States Govern- 
ment agencies. Emphasis is to be on use 
of private trade channels in filling the 
needs of the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, which is in charge of the 
program. 

Many American businessmen are won- 
dering just how they can do business 
through the Marshall Plan—and how to 
go about getting orders. Full details of 
these buying and selling procedures have 
not yet been worked out. But some 
questions can be answered now about 
how businessmen can get a share of the 
export trade under the program. 

Will businessmen sell directly to 

European buyers? 

Yes, in many cases. Sales of a number of 
items, particularly nonfood items, will 
be made directly by American producers 
and suppliers to importers in European 
countries. In such cases, the goods will 
not pass through the hands of U.S. 
Government agencies at all. Orders and 
arrangements for shipments will be made 
by American producers and exporters, 
and the foreign buyers. 


How will orders be obtained? 
Companies that have representatives in 
Europe can accept orders for exports 
under the plan after these purchases have 
been approved by officials of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration in the 
importing country and by officials of that 
country. Companies and _ businessmen 
with no setup for making direct sales 
abroad, can arrange to sell to European 
countries through private American 
exporters. 


Here is how such a transaction would 
work: Suppose an American manufac- 
turer has screws or wire that he wants 
to.sell under the program, and has no 
selling representative in Europe. He 
would get in touch with an American 
exporter. The exporter would find buy- 
ers in a European country, or he might 
already have orders from abroad. The 
exporter then would arrange all details, 
such as export licenses, shipping facilities 
and delivery to the buyer. 


How is payment made? 

American producers and exporters usually 
will be paid through American commer- 
cial banks. Before purchases are made, 
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credits will have been established in 
these banks for countries participating 
under the Economic Co-operation Act. 
Individual buyers in these countries, 
in getting clearance for imports un- 
der the program, will be given the 
right to draw on specified amounts of 
this credit. 


Can any sales be made to ECA? 
The Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion probably will do no buying under 
the program. ECA will act mainly as 
banker and policy maker for the Mar- 
shall Plan. But it will not buy or directly 
handle any of the goods that are to be 
shipped to Europe. 


How will food be bought? 

Some food shipments will be arranged 
by direct sales to European importers, 
just as in the case of nonfood items. But, 
for a while at least, U.S. Government 
agencies will buy part of the food sent 
to Europe under the program. This will 
be the case, particularly, for bulk pur- 
chases of wheat and some farm commodi- 
ties that are scarce. 


Who will buy food for export? 

As a rule, when food is bought by the 
Government for export, purchases will 
be made by the Agriculture Department 
through the Commodity Credit Corp. 
That is the immediate plan, though it 
may be changed later. Purchases also 
can be made by such agencies as the 
Treasury's Bureau of Federal Supply. 
Some shipments of flour and other food 
commodities, however, will be made 
through private channels without pass- 
ing through Government agencies. 


Where will the Government buy 


food? 
These purchases can be made in various 
ways. CCC can buy, for example, on the 
commodity markets or from suppliers on 
an offer-and-acceptance basis. It also can 
make buying contracts from processors 
or other suppliers of food. Food pur- 
chased by CCC under the Government’s 
price-support program for farm com- 
modities also can be resold, at a discount, 
for shipment under the ECA program. 


Must U.S. sellers get export licenses? 
Yes, except in the case of foods sold to 
U.S. Government agencies for export 
under the program. American exporters 
who sell directly to buyers in European 
countries must get export licenses from 
the Office of International Trade of the 
Department of Commerce. But where 
ECA officials have approved the purchase 
of certain items for export to a country 


‘ve Been Asked: 
ABOUT GETTING MARSHALL-PLAN BUSINESS 


.to purchases in European countries where 


under the program, the issuance of g 
license for this shipment usually will be 
more or less routine. 


What about an import license in the 
buying country? 

That will be taken care of at the othe 

end—by the purchaser in that country, 

The buyer there also must comply with 

all other import regulations set up by his 

own government. 


Will there be any price controls for 
U.S. sellers? 
There will be no direct price controls a 
this time for American businessmen sell. 
ing to Europe. But there are some in. 
direct checks. For instance, OIT could 
refuse an export license where the selling 
price was considered too high. Foreig 
governments, in the same way, could 
deny import licenses for the same reason, / 
And ECA officials could refuse clearance 


they considered the price was out of 
line. All of these give indirect checks 
on selling prices under the program. 


Where can businessmen find out 
about ECA needs? 

The Office of International Trade of the 
Commerce Department will be in close 
touch with the program. It will know 
when ECA grants have been made to 
various European countries, and what 
imports are called for under these grants. 
Businessmen can visit or write to this 
office in Washington, to make inquiries [ 
about sales to European countries. The 
Department of Commerce also has re. 
gional offices in many large cities, Later | 
on, ECA also expects to set up an office 
of its own for handling inquiries from | 
U. S. businessmen who want to sell goods 
to Europe under the Marshall Plan. 





Will European countries send buying | 

missions to the U. S.? 
Buying missions from Europe are noi § 
going to be encouraged by ECA. But 
some government missions probably wil 
come to this country to arrange for im 
ports to their countries. 


ere 


When will the program start? 

The program already is under way, in its 
initial stages. A few shipments of foods 
have been made. But it will be sever 
weeks—or months—before the Marshall 
Plan begins large-scale operations. The 
ECA organization here and abroad mut 
be set up, orders placed, and shipment 
arranged. But, by midsummer, many mil 
lion dollars’ worth of food and other items 
are expected to be moving to Europe # 
the program gets in full swing. 
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It looks hot, Judson, but 





Judson: Well, what I had in mind was the way we can publi- 
Cize it as a display to the dealers. Boy, will they stock up! 
Chairman: But, Judson, we want to do more than just 
stock dealers. What we want to do is send customers into 
their stores... build up a steady stream of customers for 
them... build up a dependable demand! 

You can’t do that with a tricky thing like this. You 
need consistent advertising. 
Judson: But we can’t afford consistent advertising. 
It would swallow our budget in two 
months. 
Chairman: You must be thinking of 
the big 4 or 5 million circulation 
books. What about that group of 


1,800,000 families we can reach with 





where does the public come in? 


REDBOOK? They’te young enough to be forming their 
buying habits... the majority of them are 35 or under. 
They have SIX BILLION DOLLARS to spend after paying 


taxes. 


When you figure that you can have a full page ad in 
REDBOOK, every other issue for $22,050, isn’t that 
consistent advertising with a capital ‘‘C’’?? Why don’t we 
do a good job on 1,800,000 families? That’s better than 
any publicity flash you can think of! 

Let’s go home and send an order 
to REDBOOK. 


SEDBOON 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Consumer spending has risen sharp- 
ly at department stores. 

Sales of department stores rose in the 
week ended April 10 to 13 per cent 
above the corresponding week a 
year ago. The margin above a year 
ago has been only 6 per cent so 
far in 1948. 

The level on the seasonally adjusted 
indicator below rose to 306, up 3 
per cent from the previous week, 
§ per cent above the first quarter, 
and | per cent above the December 
peak. 

Cause of the spurt in sales is not yet 
definite. Withholding taxes are to be 
reduced May 1. Cold weather may 
have retarded sales. The Govern- 
ment’s military and foreign-aid pro- 
gram may be reviving a general fear 
of shortages. 

Business, meanwhile, is planning to 
spend heavily in 1948. 

Plant and equipment expenditures, 
shown in the top chart, are to be 
higher in 1948 than in 1947, higher 
in the second half than the first. 
Amounts reported by business in 
January follow, in billions per year: 


1947 1948 (Planned) 

2nd Half Ist Half 2nd Half 

Total $18.2 $18.5 $18.9 

Manufacturing 8.3 7.9 7.6 

Mining 8 8 6 

Railroads I 1.4 1.8 

Other 

transportation 8 8 8 
Elec. & gas 

utilities 22 2.2 2.4 

Com’! & misc. 5.0 5.4 5.7 


Railroads are planning to spend three 
fourths more in 1948 than in 1947, 
chiefly for freight cars. The roads 
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now are getting 10,000 cars per 
month, a rate that may need to be 
kept up for the next five years. 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, 
plan to spend at a slower rate this 
year than in the second half of 1947. 
Machinery and equipment are be- 
ing bought less urgently by manu- 
facturers. Share of machinery and 
equipment in total manufacturers’ 
expenditures for machinery, plant 
and equipment had risen to 73 per 
cent in 1946 from 64 in 1937-39. 
In 1947 it fell to less than 72. The 
drop in 1948 has been rather sharp. 
A shift among major industries is tak- 
ing place. Manufacturers, as shown 
by the table, are taking less of total 





plant and equipment. Railroads, 
utilities and commercial concerns 
are taking more. 

A similar pattern was followed after 
World War I. By 1923, expendi- 
tures of railroads and utilities had 
passed their 1920 peak. Manufac- 
turers, however, spent less than in 
1920 each year until 1929. 

A longer time is required to carry out 
utility and rail programs. Rails and 
utilities are unable to get quick 
delivery of freight cars, generators, 
and other heavy equipment. 

Residential building is going ahead 
faster now. Homes started in March 
rose to 67,000, up 20,000 from 
February as weather conditions im- 
proved. First-quarter starts were 15 
per cent above a year ago. 

Business inventories rose to $42,- 
750,000,000 in February, up 3 per 
cent from January. 

Exports are about to rise. Foreign-aid 
expenditures of the Government 
were budgeted at $5,500,000,000 
for the year to end June 30, 1948. 
Actual expenditures were only half 
that amount at the end of February. 

Production has been given a setback 
by the coal strike. Factory output 
slipped to 193 on the indicator 
below in the week ended April 10. 
The steel rate fell to 71.3 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended 
April 17. 

Government spending, now at a ris- 
ing rate, is likely to strengthen plans 
of business to spend more for plant 
and equipment. This goes far 
toward assuring a high rate of con- 
sumer spending. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Spending in the U.S. for goods and services promises to step up in weeks 
immediately ahead. That means general business activity will remain high. 

Tax cuts take effect May 1 for most taxpayers. Withholding rates drop. 

Consumers thus will have more cash to spend as soon as tax cuts come. 

Exports also are in a rising trend, after dropping in the first quarter. 
Marshall Plan dollars are beginning to be spent rather quickly. 

Government is beginning to spend more than it collects in taxes. 

All this means a larger outflow of caSh in coming months. It is almost a 
guarantee against any noticeable business setback. Nearly all analysts agree 
that a setback is very unlikely this year, and improbable for early 1949. 


Business spending for new plant and equipment shows no signs of decline. 
Official surveys indicate that business firms plan to spend more this year than 
last vear for expansion--%18,710.000,099%, against $16,200,000,000. 

Private capital outlays of this size sre unprecedented. They are more than 
twice what thev were in 1929 or 1941, the highest prewar years. 

Home building also is holdins at a hich level. The certainty of easy mort- 
gage terms, which will be extended by Congress, will keep building up. 

Defense srerdirg will step uy later in the year as contracts are made. 

Every business indicator--consuner outlays, foreign spending, Government 
spending, investment in plants--points to continued boom conditions. 





It is this underwriting of the horm that has some officials worried. 

More money controls are heing urred by the Federnl Pecerve Board. 

Ranks, if the Board pot its way, wovld he forced to nut up more reserves 
against deposits. That would reduce their crp2city to make lowzns. Banks also 
would be required to hold snecial reverves in cash or short-term securities. 

Consumer credit is singled out as a field th>t should be tightened. 

Mortesre_credit on current easy terms also is frowned upon by the Board. 

The whole idea of the Board is to take stens to make it harder for people to 
borrow money. This idea is suvvorted hy the President's Economic Council. 

Both groups also favor control authority over prices, wages, material supplies. 


Congress, however, has vet to be convinced of the need for more controls. 
Congressmen, a majority of them, are more imnressed by other factors. 
Commercial bank_losns. in fact, have been declining. Banks that report 
each week showed an $81,000,000 drov in business loans at the latest report. 
Business loans are down by $390.000,000 since the first of the year. 
‘Official explanation of this drop is thot the Treasury hs been applying 
pressure on banks by drawing down deposits through tax collections and keeping 
money out of the banking system by using the proceeds to retire debt. 
Treasury pressure now mst ease. Jn the period ahead, Treasury outgo is 
likely to exceed income. Ordinarily that will build deposits and reserves. 
But the Treasury appears able to offset the effects of a cash deficit by 
Spending cash on hand, rather than borrowing, and by using proceeds from sav-= 
ings-bonds sales to continue to retire debt, thus keeping bank reserves down. 
Congress seems to be willing to gamble that this course will work. 





There also are other factors that are influencing Congress at present. 
Food prices show some signs of leveling off at, or near, present heights. 


Grain prices are expected to drop if world crop prospects are realized. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Lower grain prices would be expected to bring a lower level of food prices. 
Clothing is coming into more abundant supply all along the line. The sup- 
ply factor in clothing is expected to keep prices from taking a sharp rise. 
Shoe prices are showing some signs of weakening in the months ahead. 
Rents are under controls, so are not expected to take any great jump. 
Food, clothing and rent account for all but a fraction of the cost of liv- 
ing. If prices of these items stabilize, living costs will not get out of 
hand. It would mean that the boom could run-on without becoming explosive. 





Congress, right now, is willing to take a chance that the boom can be let 
alone without causing any severe public discomfort. Congressmen are not 
alarmed over present prices. They are willing to bet against more inflation. 


Industrial materials, however, are continuing to rise in price. 

Commodity prices, except for farm products, have been inching up steadily 
in recent weeks. If the trend continues, a new postwar high is indicated soon. 

Price advances, at wholesale, have been registered for lead, crude rubber, 
fats and oils, and paints. Cotton, in the farm group, also has gone up. 

Rising prices for industrial materials reflect the growing demand for sup- 
plies as industries try to keep plants operating close to capacity. Pressure of 
inflation appears to have shifted from consumers to industrial producers. 











Stockpiling by Government promises to put a greater squeeze on Supplies. 

A stockpile worth $3,154,000,000 is authorized by Congress, but buying for 
that stockpile has been very slow. Now, buying is scheduled to pick up. 

Budget request for the stockpile originally was $360,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year. Now an additional authorization of $375,000,000 is requested. 

If pushed vigorously, Government buying of strategic materials would have 
these results: Tighter civilian supply for some materials; pressure for higher 
prices, and a marked increase in imports of strategic materials. 











Most stockpiling money will be spent on metals, rubber, vegetable oils. To 
get a line on how this program may affect civilian supplies: 

Copper could become very tight if stockpiling is pushed now. If copper 
buying is spread out, however, supplies for industry should be adequate. 

Lead is scarce throughout the world. Stockpiling will add to shortages. 

Tin is being allocated now. Any Government buying will squeeze harder. 

Other metals--manganese, chrome, nickel, bauxite--are not likely to pre- 

very serious problems. Foreign output of all of them can expand. 

Coconut oil has been increasing in Supply from Philippine copra. 

Palm oil still is short. Production has not recovered in the Far East. 

Fibers--Manila hemp, sisal, henequen--are still below prewar levels. 

Rubber is not.the problem it was. There is a large supply of crude rubber 
on hand and the synthetic industry could make up any deficiency. 








Rising cost of materials indicates price rises for durable consumer goods. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, furnaces, etc., may be marked up some more. 
Rising wages also will add to costs, putting more pressure on prices. 

But there is some doubt that producers will pass along all their higher 
costs in prices at this time. Many durables are becoming harder to sell. Ef- 
ficiency also is increasing, which tends to lower unit costs and overhead. 

Profit margins also show some signs of being narrowed a bit. 

Any tendency to go easy on prices will be forgotten, however, if output of 
civilian goods is curtailed, formally or informally, by armament production. 








High business taxes are another factor that industry must count on. New 
budget requests for stockpiles, airplanes and other defense measures rule out any 
chances for lower corporate taxes. Trend will be in the other direction. 
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News - Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN file an amended tax dec- 
aration jointly with your wife, to take 
advantage of income splitting under the 
new tax law, even though you did not 
make a joint declaration in March, Bu- 
eau of Internal Revenue officials say that 
husbands and wives may file joint 
amended declarations on or before 
June 15 to adjust their tax estimates for 
1948 to income splitting and to the lower 
tax rates. Heretofore, the Bureau has not 
accepted joint amendments in midyear 
unless original declarations also were 
made jointly. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 
fuse to negotiate with the collective-bar- 
gaining union in your plant about pen- 
sion and retirement policies. In its first 
ruling on the subject, the National Labor 
Relations Board says an employer is re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act to bargain 
about pensions and the retirement age of 
employes, when requested to do so by a 
union certified as bargaining agent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT engage in export or 
import trade with Brazil without com- 
plying with new export-import controls 
set up by that country. The Office of 
International Trade of the Commerce 
Department reports that new licensing 
rules have been established by the Bra- 
zilian Government. They require a prior 
license for all exports from the country 
and for all imports except medicines, cer- 
tain foods and cement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an exporter, make 
commercial shipments valued at more 
than $100 to French North Africa with- 
out holding a validated export license. 
This requirement is made by OIT for 
shipments from the U.S. after April 19. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be required to permit a 
“union shop” election in your plant 
uring the same year in which a collec- 
tive-bargaining representation election is 
held. NLRB rules that the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which provides that only one valid 
lepresentation election may be held in 
ay bargaining unit during a 12-month 
period, does not prevent both a collective- 
argaining and a “union shop” vote within 
such a period. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now buy war-surplus ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment from 
the Government on a competitive-bid 
basis. The War Assets Administration an- 
nounces that most of these surpluses will 
be offered for sale through competitive 
bids, rather than at fixed prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reim- 
bursed by the Government for the cost of 
expanding your plant, in answer to the 
Government’s urging to your entire in- 
dustry during the war for increased pro- 
duction, unless you received specific 
instructions or requests to expand. The 
appeal board of the Office of Contract 
Settlement rules that one firm, which ex- 
panded its plants under these circum- 
stances, is not entitled to recover from 
the Government the cost of expansion. 


* ** * 


YOU CAN, as a resident of a com- 
munity-property State, expect to pay a 
federal income tax on one half the com- 
pensation that you pay your wife for her 
services in managing your separate 
property. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
such payments by a wife to her husband, 
or by a husband to his wife, are com- 
munity income. One half of the amount is 
taxable to each. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect NLRB to 
hold a “union shop” election among your 
employes at some time in the future if 
you are an employer in the building- 
trades industry. The Board’s General 
Counsel says his office is making plans for 
conducting such elections throughout the 
country. The first three contests will be 
among small groups of building-trade 
workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 
Technical Services seven reports on Ger- 
man processes in industrial chemistry. 
The prices of the reports, which are in 
microfilm or photostat form, range from 


$1 to $2. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also buy from OTS a report 
of research in the textile field by the 
Army Quartermaster Department. This 
report, dealing with several types of ex- 
periments with textiles, sells for $2. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making ‘their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons 
RT, On written request, wi 
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space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLp 
refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Milwaukee manufacturer’s trusted 
employee forges $100,000 in checks. 
Employer has a fidelity schedule bond, 
not blanket coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$100,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps’’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps | 
in Your Bridge to Security.” 


Leutston of Ke nifter Srsacrvance 
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FEAR OF RISE IN BANK LOANS 


Money supply, shrinking in re- 
cent months, may start expand- 
ing again. This prospect has fed- 
eral officials worried. 

Treasury surpluses, used here- 
tofore to fight inflation, are to 
diminish or disappear. Govern- 
ment, thus, loses its best weapon 
against money expansion. 

Direct controls, higher taxes 
are being proposed. Congress is 
shying away from such ideas. 


The supply of money and credit. 
now that the boom appears to be 
gathering new strength, is causing 
official concern again. 

This concern arises out of a combina- 
tion of factors. Tax cuts, coupled with 
third-round wage increases, are adding 
to the public’s buying power at a time 
when the supply of goods threatens to 
run short in some fields. Furthermore, 
the Government is about to step up its 
outlays for defense and for world aid, so 
that, at least during the remainder of 
1948, the Treasury is likely to pump 
more money into the spending stream 
than it withdraws through tax collec- 
tions. This reversal of recent trends is to 
deprive the Government of its most 
effective weapon against expansion of 
the supply of money and bank credit. 

The situation, as it now appears to 
be developing, is this: 

Tax cuts are to put at least $5,000,- 
000,000 in extra cash into the pockets 
and bank accounts of individual taxpay- 
ers in the year beginning next July 1. 

Cash income of the Government in 
the same year is likely to shrink to $43,- 
817,000,000. This is $4,513,000,000 less 
than Mr. Truman estimated last January. 

Cash outgo of the Government is 
likely to be at least $43,268,000,000 dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1. That is 
$2,004,000,000 more than Mr. Truman 
estimated in January. 

Cash surplus for the year, instead of 
the $7,066,000,000 estimated by Mr. 
Truman, is not expected to be more than 
$549,000,000. Actually, this relatively 
small cash surplus could disappear quick- 
ly if the Government’s new defense 
spending were to exceed present con- 
servative estimates. 
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Government Efforts to Keep Credit in Chee 





SENATOR TAFT, FRB‘S ECCLES 


—Harris & Ewing 


. .. Congress continues to shy away from drastic measures 


It is this cash operation, the number 
of dollars actually paid into and paid out 
of the Treasury, that offers the best 
measure of the impact of Government 
financing on the general economy. The 
cash budget is different from the book- 
keeping budget. As reported on a book- 
keeping basis, the budget includes some 
obligations that do not involve actual 
spending during the year. Also, the book- 
keeping budget omits some cash receipts, 
such as Social Security taxes. 

Bank loans, as things are working 
out, may be easier to get in the period 
ahead. In the last few months, with Gov- 
ernment income exceeding outgo, the 
Treasury was able to keep a mild squeeze 
on bank credit. Big tax collections by the 
Treasury have served to reduce private 
bank accounts. Excess cash in the Treas- 
ury has been used largely to pay off 
federal securities held by the Federal 
Reserve System. In this way, the Treas- 
ury has avoided putting its surplus dol- 
lars back into commercial banks. The 
result of the whole process was to reduce 
the base upon which banks could expand 
their loans to customers. 

However, the big tax-collection period 
for this calendar year has passed. From 
now until the early months of 1949, the 
Government probably will be spending 
more money than it collects. This means 
the squeeze on bank credit, unless new 
controls are adopted, will be relaxed. 


The net result of all this might well be 
another upturn in the volume of bank 
loans to business and individuals. Bank 
lending, as a rule, creates new deposit 
for customers, who then can write check 
against those deposits. In effect, an e- 
pansion in bank credit becomes an e& 
pansion in the money supply. 


To deal with this problem, theres 
little direct authority open to the Gov§ 
ernment. However, as a temporary soli: J 


tion, some indirect measures are being 
undertaken by the Treasury. 

A savings-bond drive, now unde 
way, is counted on to drain off some of 
the public’s savings. Sales of these bonds 


which cannot be resold in the marke J 


have the effect of reducing private ban 
deposits and spending power. Proceeds 
of these sales can be used to retire fet 
eral securities held by the Federal Re 
serve System, so that the money doe 
not get back into the hands of the public 

No goal has been set officially, but 
is understood that the Treasury hope 
during the drive, to double normal sale 
of savings bonds. If so, about $3,000; 
000,000 worth will be sold by June 4! 

To help put the drive over, Treasul 


Secretary John W. Snyder has doubllf 


the old $5,000 yearly limit on the amout! 
of Series E savings bonds that can & 
bought by any one person. The E bon 
is commonly bought by individual saver 

The hitch in savings-bond sales, a # 
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anti-inflation measure, is that such bonds 
can be turned in for cash after they are 
60 days old. A sudden rise in prices, 
causing a squeeze on individual incomes, 
might set off widespread redemption of 
ponds. If redemptions were to exceed 
ales, the effect would be inflationary. 

Treasury accounts in commercial 
banks are being drawn down gradually. 
These accounts, built up principally 
through tax collections, amount to more 
than $2,000,000,000. By drawing on 
these accounts and _ transferring the 
money to the Federal Reserve System, 
the Treasury is abie to put a squeeze on 
commercial banks. This tends to dis- 
courage new loans. 

Higher interest rates on short-term 
securities are a possibility for the future. 
This has been proposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. One-year Treasury cer- 
tificates already have been permitted to 
rise from seven eighths of 1 per cent to 
lk per cent, and there is speculation 
that the rate may go to 1% in the next 
month or two. Such a rise probably would 
cause an increase in private short-term 
rates, so that the whole field of short- 
tem credit might be tightened up. 
Federal rates on short-term securities 
probably cannot rise much further, how- 
ever, without disturbing the present 2% 
per cent rate on the Government's long- 
tem bonds. The Government does not 
wish to upset its bond rate. 

These measures are about all that can 
be expected between now and the No- 
vember elections. New controls, anything 
to deal directly with the problem of 
money and credit expansion, would re- 
quire action by Congress. Such action is 
not likely at this time. 

Direct measures, nevertheless, are 
being urged on Congress by the Federal 
Reserve Board. What the Board wants 
has been outlined by Marriner S. Eccles, 
Vice Chairman, in testimony before the 


Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, headed by Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio. 

To begin with, Mr. Eccles proposes 
that the Board be given authority to raise 
the reserve requirements of commercial 
banks by 10 per cent on demand deposits 
and 4 per cent on savings deposits. Re- 
serves are the amounts that banks have 
to put up with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as protection to depositors. As a rule, 
it is only against excess reserves that 
banks can make new loans and create new 
deposits. What Mr. Eccles proposes, in 
effect, is to tie up $12,000,000,000 more 
of banks’ money as reserves, thus de- 
creasing the amount they can lend. 

Later on, in case bank credit con- 
tinued to rise, the Board would want au- 
thority to require a special reserve in 
the form of cash or short-term Govern- 
ment securities. This would be in ad- 
dition to the increased regular reserves. 
As matters now stand, commercial banks 
hold about $14,000,000,000 worth of 
short-term Government securities. They 
can readily sell these securities to raise 
reserves against which more profitable 
private loans can be made. What Mr. 
Eccles wants to do is to prevent such 
sales by requiring banks to hold short- 
term securities as special reserves against 
deposits. 

Most bankers oppose any increase in 
reserve requirements. Secretary Snyder is 
against the special-reserve idea. Thomas 
B. McCabe, who succeeds Mr. Eccles as 
Chairman of FRB, has not yet stated his 
position on it. Congress is not likely to 
act on either part of the Board’s plan at 
this session. 

A tax increase is the other idea be- 
ing discussed informally in Congress. 
This, too, is likely to go over until 1949. 

The idea of any tax increase would be 
to avoid the necessity of borrowing more 
money from banks. If that becomes nec- 


essary, Congress may start looking for 
new revenue sources. 

An excess-profits tax on corpora- 
tions is being offered as a ready source 
of new money. Two plans are getting at- 
tention: 

One plan, offered by Secretary Snyder, 
would place the excess-profits tax base at 
135 per cent of average earnings for the 
period 1935-39. In addition, corporations 
would get a $50,000 exemption. The ef- 
fective rate of the excess-profits tax would 
be 75 per cent. Revenue from such a tax 
is estimated at $3,200,000,000 a year. 

The other plan, offered by Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wy- 
oming, would use the same base and the 
same exemption as the Snyder plan. Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney, however, proposes to 
graduate the tax from 50 per cent to 100 
per cent. Revenue here would be $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

These plans are not being taken seri- 
ously right now. However, they cannot 
yet be written off as possibilities for next 
year, when the Government, with any 
sharp increase in military spending, could 
find itself in the red again. 

For the moment, only mild meas- 
ures against a new expansion of money 
and credit are in sight. Neither a direct 
control system nor a tax increase is likely 
before the elections. Both may be on the 
agenda for the 1949 session of Congress. 


FORMS THAT SHOW 
TAX REDUCTIONS 


New forms to be used in putting the 
tax cut into effect for 54,500,000 indi- 
viduals are available now to taxpayers 
and employers. 

Type was set for these revised forms 
before the tax bill became law. Then, as 
soon as the House and Senate voted to 
override Mr. Truman’s veto of the re- 
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TAX COMPUTATION SCHEDULE—FOR TAXPAYERS NOT USING TAX TABLE 
1. Enter amount of Adjusted Gross Income expected in 1948 (item 6, page 1, Form 1040).........-...2---22--202++--2- necncenaes-sncen-- Fe sasdzdacsnsqiases . 
2. Enter DEDUCTIONS Cif deductions are itemized, enter the tocal of such deductions; if adjusted gross income (line 1, above) is 
$5,000 or more and deductions are not itemized, enter the standard deduction of $1,000 or 19 percent of line 1, above, which- 
ever is the lesser, or $500 if this is the separate declaration of a married persOn).............2--ce-eeeeececcecceceececseeeeceeeeee = 
3, Subtract line 2 from line 1. Enter the difference here. This is your Net Income.........2..-..-s-sceseeeeceeeccececceceneecsceeeees Gates) git eee St = 
4. Enter your exemptions ($600 for each exemption; see Instruction 11 relating to additional exemptions for age and blindness)...... ee 
5. Subtract line 4 from line 3. Enter difference. here.....- $ as 
Lines 6, 7, and 8 should be filled in ONLY by a single person or a married person making a separate declaration 
6. Use the tax rates below to figure your tentative tax on amount shown in line 5...........-..2---22seceseeeeere--sececeeeeeeceeeee ees > Sf USA ee See 
7. (4) If amount entered on line 6 is not over $400, enter 17% of that amount..........-..-..------22e00-ee-e0ec02-2eeeeeeeeeee- ) 
(6) If amount entered on line 6 is over $400 but not over $100,000, enter $68 plus 12% of the excess over $400_............7----- — 
(c) If amount entered on line 6 is over $100,000, enter $12,020 plus 9.75% of the excess over $100,000... -......-2.-------- | 
8. Subtract line 7 from line 6. Enter this estimated tax here and as item 1 of your Declaration on other side..........-.------------- $ — 
Lines 9 to 13 should be filled in ONLY if this is a joint declaration of husband and wife 
ua mutes: here Oue-Half of amount Of lithe 9s ADOVE.<-casc0ssee-5- 0-22.02. /ccecadsacssozedacnsscnecsxacsecacdcdteee ees oa ee ee Leen 
10. Use the tax rates below to figure your tentative tax on amount shown in line 9.........---.-.--00«-------eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeee Desi acdoygesanecsvsPcenes 
11. (@) If amount entered on line 10 is not over $400, enter 17% of that amount......---- 00 e eee eees veeeeeeeeee 
(6) If amount entered on line 10 is over $400 but not over $100,000, enter $68 plus 12% of the excess over $400............}----- _— 
(¢) If amount entered on line 10 is over $100,000, enter $12,020 plus 9.75% of the excess over $100,000. ............-.-.---- 
12. Subtract line 11 from line 10. Enter the difference here.........ssessseceececececececececececececescsecssesecesessseseceseeeeeeeeceseces $. — 
ta!3. Multiply amount on line 12 by two. Enter this estimated tax here and as item 1 of your Declaration on other side..............! $ — 














THIS IS IT: Government presses started rolling as soon as the veto was overridden 
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In the history of Alberta, there have 
been few strikes. They all have been 
of short duration. 
Labour-management relations in no 
other similiar area have been so free 
from disharmony. This condition is 
not achicved by binding red tape — 
but rather through intelligent labour 
legislation under the model “Alberta 
Labour Act"’ Understanding admin- 
istration by Industrial Relations 
Inspectors have made workers indus- 
trious, interested, friendly. They are 
ready to work for you—and your 
new plant in Alberta. 





5 THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Administration Building 
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The Alberta Labour Act provides for 
minimum wages, hours of work, labour 
welfare, industrial standards, concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Administering 
inspectors use tact and skill to enlist 
the confidence of the worker and the 
interest of the employer. Workmen's 
Compensation, Safety Regulations, and 
other measures provide added security 
and cooperation among Alberta work- 
ers. Complete information on all labour 
relations will be sent on request. You'll 
find it helps to make workers true part- 
ners and fréends in Alberta — the free 
land of free enterprise. 






GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 








Qinance Week 


ductions, presses at the Governmey 
Printing Office started rolling. 

The result is that the new withholdiy 
tables should be in the hands of all ey, 
ployers well ahead of the May 1 chang 
over to the reduced withholding rae 

For employes, those whose taxes y, 
withheld from pay checks, tax cuts yi 
mean a raise in pay after that date, 

Employers are responsible for seein, 
that the changes are made in their pj 
rolls. How to figure the amount to wit} 
hold from each employe’s pay is giy 
in detail in a revised issue of the pampl 
let entitled “Withholding of Income 7; 
From Wages” (Circular WT), 

As before, the employer can use th 
table that shows, for each salary ley 
the amount of tax to withhold. Or, if}; 
prefers, he can figure it out on a percent 
age basis for each employe. ‘The perceat 
age method is simplified uncer the ne 
law, as the withholding tax rate is po 
graduated above the bottom bracket. 

Briefly, it works this way: If the pay 
roll period is a week, allow $13 for the 
taxpayer's exemption and another $13 f 
each dependent. Subtract the exemption 
from the worker’s weekly pay, and tak 
15 per cent of what is left. That gives th 
amount to withhold. The exemptions ar 
$28 for a semimonthly pay period, $5 
for a monthly pay period. In any cas 
the withholding rate is 15 per cent. 

New withholding exemption certif 
cates (Form W-4) should be filed by 
employes who are over 65 or blind. The 
get special exemptions under the ne 
law. 

For other taxpayers, who mat 
quarterly payments directly to collector 
of internal revenue, the tax cut shows wy 
with the second quarterly payment o 
1948 income, due June 15. With thet 
installment, the taxpayer can file a 
amended declaration giving his estimate 
tax, and reduce the payment according) 

The new form for the taxpayer's deck 
ration (Form 1040-ES) contains bot 
the revised tax table and the new ta 
computation schedule. The schedule i 
reproduced on page 57. 

In using this schedule, the taxpaye 
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starts on line | with his “adjusted gros 
income.” This includes the amounts lé 
has received from wages or other com 
pensation for services, from dividends, it 
terest and other income sources. Wher 
the form, in lines 6 and 10, refers to “th 
tax rates below,” those are the sam 
rates used last vear in figuring the tent 
tive tax. The new percentage reduction 
are applied against the tentative tax. 
To get the benefit of income splitting 
his June 15 payment, a married taxpayt 
must file a joint declaration. The taxpayt 
may file a joint amended declaration eve! 
though he filed a separate original deck 
ration on March 15, the Treasury sis 
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S giv BRUSSELS....PARIS....LONDON....OTTAWA.... 
pamp! 

me Ta Money troubles are raising hob in Western Europe. Trade between European 
wi countries is at low levels because nobody trusts anybody else'S money. 

y oe Last autumn five countries--France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg and the 


rr, if | Netherlands--agreed to a round-robin clearing arrangement for their debts. 


as If credits and debts had balanced out, everything would have been fine. 


he ne But the plan hasn't worked. Everybody owes money to Belgium. The Belgians no 


fin longer care to load up with French francs and Italian lire. 
he pay Britain didn't join the clearing arrangement. Instead, the British tried 
for the to balance off their trade with individual countries. This hasn't worked too 
be well either. France owes Britain. And Britain owes Belgium. What's worse, 

nd tak from Britain's standpoint, Belgium requires Britain to pay her bills, after they 


ives reach a certain level, in gold or dollars. Sweden has a similar deal with 


ions alt 











od, $56 Britain, and there are others. Under such restrictions, European trade withers. 
ly Case This problem isn't new. It's just been getting worse. 

per A_ solution was proposed to Washington last autumn. Western European coun- 
iled by tries suggested that the U.S. put up several billion dollars as a clearing fund 


d. The 


Wye for European trade. Everybody is eager to get dollars. 


But the Truman Administration couldn't see it. The U.S. Congress probably 
> make would not have gone for it. Dollars might have been frittered away promoting 


sllector = 
owe trade of nonessentials such as Belgian lace for fancy Italian cheese. 


rent 0 
th th Now, the European Recovery Program may be the answer to the money problem. 


fil > al 
ae Here's the way it's expected to work: 


rdingl France may need special steels from Belgium. If Economic Co-operation 


= gant 3 
= Administrator Hoffman approves, part of France's ERP dollars may be used to buy 


ew til the Belgian steel. Belgium, although she wouldn't take francs, would welcome 
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dule dollars. But Belgium's allotment of ERP dollars would be cut by a similar 
axpayer amount, Since then Belgium would have more dollars than she expected. Total dol- 
gross lar cost to the U.S. would not be increased. Essential trade would be promoted. 


wim Deals of this sort could be arranged between any pair of ERP countries. 


nds, it Nobody knows yet how this plan will work out. But it is to be pushed 

he immediately to grease Europe's trade wheels. It works in nicely with the idea 
ee of having Western Europe pull itself up by its own efforts as much as possible. 
e tenl 











luction Behind the scenes in London and Washington, another money problem is claim- ~ 
oat ing a lot of attention right now. 
axpave Britain, as banker for the sterling area, doles out dollars from a common 

mel pool for needs of Empire and closely associated countries. 

a The sterling area hasn't been able to make both ends meet as far as dollars 

ry says di 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


are concerned. Result has been a steady drain.on Britain's gold and dollar 
reserves, now down to around $2,000,000,000--a dangerously low level. 

But now, the ERP kitty, being put up by the U.S., should provide Britain 
with about $1,400,000,000 during the next twelve months. 

Question is, will the British indirectly use a large part of the ERP funds 
to back the sterling area? ERP funds are supposed to be used to put Britain 
on her feet so that she can play her part in helping European recovery. 

American officials are much worried about leaks that might divert ERP 
funds. Washington has no intention of Supporting the sterling area. 

Touchy negotiations are under way. Washington hopes Britain will strengthen 
controls over withdrawals of dollars from the Bank of England. Somehow it will 
probably be necessary for Britain to separate ERP dollars completely from her 
own gold and dollar reserves. The U.S. will probably insist that the reserves 
be drawn on as before. That will make it look better, anyway. 

But the fact is, use of ERP dollars will greatly lessen the drain on 
British reserves. Many of Britain's food and some raw-material imports had to 
be paid for in dollars. From now on, at least for a year, U.S. dollars will pay 
for most of these things. Pressure on the Bank of England thus is to be eased. 











Canada, too, gets a new lease on life as a result of ERP..... 

Transfusion of U.S. dollars into Canada's blood stream comes just in time. 

Canada's problem is the problem of any country leaning heavily on foreign nei 
trade. There are plenty of buyers. But most of them can't pay their bills in shouts, 1 
U.S. dollars. And dollars are the only sure passport to world business today. 

To give you an idea of how Canada's troubles have been growing: 

Before the war, Canada did very well by selling her exports largely to 
Britain for pounds. Canadians then converted the pounds into U.S. dollars and 
paid for heavy imports from the United States. 

Since the war, this triangular trade has been blocked because pounds no if you ka 
longer can be converted into U.S. dollars. But, despite this, Canada continued — 
to buy heavily in the U.S., using dollars piled up during war years. “YOU 

Also, Canada made large loans abroad, eSpecially to Britain, to maintain — 
her exports. Thus, Canada has been paying out dollars to the U.S. and has not “What 
been receiving the full cash return from her exports. remembe 

This squeeze eventually, last November, forced Canada to cut back imports By 
from the U.S. Also, it was necessary to ask Britain to pay in U.S. dollars for venient f 
about half of her imports from Canada. This has been very hard on Britain. munist!” 

Early this year, a U.S. loan of $300,000,000 was granted Canada to tide 
her over the rough spots. Already $80,000,000 of this has been drawn down. 

Ultimate step came last week when Canada froze the remainder of her loan 
to Britain. This forces Britain to pay dollars for all Canadian goods. 

Actually, though, ERP dollars are expected to be used to pay for the Brit- 
ish contracts, as well as for Canadian goods shipped to all of Western Europe. 

Altogether, Canada may benefit to the tune of almost a billion dollars 
from ERP buying. Countries that have been having trouble scraping together — 
dollars will be back on Canadian export lists. Danger that Canadian exports dreamed 
would fall off is averted. What's more, pouring a billion U.S. dollars into et 
Canada should make it easier for her to pay bills in the U.S. and corns 

But_ any easing of Canadian restrictions on U.S. imports still is a long a 
way off. Canada first must build up her dollar resources, now at a low figure. “tee 
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Life Around the World 


tisn‘t just sound and fury in Italy, 


is all part of growing up politically 


NAPLES 
tMosT EVERY Italian who can talk is 
A talking politics these days. Much of 
the debate is nonsensical because the 
debaters aren’t always ex- 
uly sure what they’re 
taking about, especially 
ince Italian politics has 
become an exercise in in- 
temational affairs. 

In Naples, the gathering 
place for those who want 
a argument is Galleria 
Umberto. Here is a con- 
versation I listened to just 
the other day (you'll have 
to imagine for yourself the 
shouts, flushed faces and 
failing arms) : 

“But you, do you know 
who is to blame for every- 
thing that is happening 
here in Italy?” 

“Who is to blame?” 

‘No, I’m asking YOU! I’m asking you 
if you know who is to blame for every- 
thing that is happening here in Italy?” 

“Who is to blame?” 

“YOU are! And don’t make me lose 
my patience . . .” 

“What if I do... ?” 

“What if you do, nothing! But let us 
remember that Italy is at stake here. 
I said ITALY!” 

“You talk like that because it’s con- 
venient for you. Because you are a Com- 
munist!” 

‘Tm not a Communist!” 

‘You must be a Socialist!” 

‘Tm not a Socialist!” 

‘Then you must be a Fascist 

Tm not a Fascist!” 

‘Then, may we perhaps learn exactly 
what you are, sir?” 

‘Tma worker! Understand? A worker!” 

“And so am I, Don’t think that you 
ue the only one who works. Here we 
ill work! Here are my hands . . . Cal- 
lises, dear sir! Calluses such as you never 
dreamed of!” 

Tve dreamed of them, and how! 
look here . . . Calluses on my hands 
ud corns on my feet! The foolishness of 
Communist workers who think they are 
the only ones who work!” 

Tm not a Communist worker!” 

What are you?” 
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“I’m an Italian, sir!” 

“Ah, so I notice . . - an Italian who 
wants to hand over Trieste to Russia.” 

“No . . . you are mistaken! I don’t 

want to hand over Trieste 
to anybody! As far as I’m 
concerned, Trieste is not 
to be touched! But not 
even the priests will touch 
it, not even the priests!” 
“Sure, because the priests 
want to... Oh, shut up 
.. . Aren’t you ashamed? 
Think before you talk! 
Don’t just repeat, like a 
parrot, what they cram 
into your head at your 
party's section headquar- 
ters!” 
“Or in the sacristy .. .” 
“No ... I’m sorry. The 
sacristy doesn’t see me! It 
might see some others! It 
might see some of those 
who receive packages from America and 
then spit on them!” 

“You talk like that because you are 
a Demochristian . . .” 

“No, I’m not a Demochristian . . . 

“A Monarchist then?” 

“Not a Monarchist .. . 

“What are you?” 

“I'm a Democrat!” 

me 

“Maybe I surprise you. It’s enough to 
drive one . . . Oh® shut up! Let me out 
of here!” 

The one who opened the argument 
leaves, and some onlooker remarks that, 
all things considered, perhaps it would 
be better if Russia . . . But don’t try to 
make any sense out of it. It’s just politics 
in Naples. J. W. M. 
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Lobster for tourists, 
herring for Swedes 


APPELVIKEN, SWEDEN 

HE COST OF LIVING now is a more seri- 

} onl problem for the average Swede 
than at any time since the second World 
War began. Income, especially of white- 
collar workers, hasn’t kept pace with 
spiraling prices. The difficulties are simi- 





lar to those that many Americans now 
face. 

Take the case of Sten, a middle-aged 
friend of mine whose income is about 
$250 a month. It meant a comfortable 
living in 1939, but not today. 

There is Sten, his wife and a 20-year- 
old son. They live in a six-room frame 
house, bought during the last 20 years 
under a Government installment plan. 
It has a picket fence, and hedges enclose 
the garden in the rear. In the summer, 
chairs and tables are set up for afternoon 
tea, and a hammock is slung between 
two trees. It’s a pleasant place. 

But taxes are up, and paint and repair 
jobs must be delayed. If this condition 
continues for another year or two, deteri- 
oration will be serious. 

Because Sten is an excellent linguist, 
his library. is well stocked with books in 
at least eight languages. But he rarely 
adds another volume these days; books 
cost too much, 

Like many other Scandinavians, Sten 
in the past has been a great traveler. 
Now, vacations abroad are out. This 
summer, Sten will spend his vacation on 
a farm in Southern Sweden. He can’t 
afford to travel outside the country, and 
exchange restrictions would make it dif- 
ficult to get foreign currency even if he 
could pay for the trip. 

Food always has been simple but 
adequate at Sten’s house. It still is, but 
far more attention is given to buying so 
that the family can get the most for the 
least. There are no special dinners for 
guests any more. At Swedish hotels, 
foreigners get lobster, caviar and fried 
chicken. At Sten’s house, they get her- 
ring, cheese, bread and butter, followed 
by lamb, potatoes and carrots, and an 
apple for dessert. 

This makes a good meal, but it costs 
at least 65 per cent more now than it did 
in 1939. Clothing, unrationed, costs 50 
to 75 per cent more than it did before 
the war. 

As a white-collar worker, Sten has an 
income that has remained constant. Ac- 
tually, it has fallen off somewhat because 
of time lost during military service. Most 
factory workers are better off, because . 
wages have risen 75 per cent since 1939 
while the cost of living has gone up 60 
per cent. But even the laborer has 
troubles. Taxes and hidden price in- 
creases make the real cost of living an 
estimated 100 per cent over 1939. 

In one way Sten is comparatively 
lucky. He has his home. For others, the 
housing shortage is terrific. Some friends 
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tell me that about two out of three cou- would be rewarded instantly with mo 
“SOME MEN ples wanting to marry cannot find places __ pay. 
to live. Construction is behind schedule Workers were taken into the o 
JUST DON’T and it isn’t likely to catch up with the fidence of the experts on whatever thei 
demand very soon. studies disclosed, what changes were 
UNDERSTAND” All in all, Swedes and Americans have be recommended and what end regyk 
many of the same problems making ends _ were likely. The idea was to have parall 
meet in the postwar world. T. F.H. consultation and joint agreement, 
: ; Thus, the management envineers gp 
Business girls do better work when co-operation for studies thai inva 
they are comfortably seated. Employers Efficienc studies raise clocking individual processes by a 
who understand this—and do something y watch, and timing the availability of tay 
materials and components to. worker 


about it—get higher efficiency. British out t and : 
Hart sture chairs provide restful ' . po pay — 
na er posture rs | ; Worker education was emphasized 
comfort through correct posture. They LONDON ' the sense of acquainting each man wit 
eliminate fatigue caused by slumping FICIENCY EXPERTS and management _ the relation of his job to his fellow wor, 
& engineers are suddenly becoming ers. Even cleaning and sweeping-wp 
adjustable by the occu- popular in Britain. ; teams were put on a system of point 
: ; Medium-sized factories, which stand scoring for merit. 
pant—via hand-wheel con- little chance of being re-equipped soon In the end, the experts report, ng 
trols—to her own figure. with new machinery, are trying to pro- only did the output of finished goods 9 
duce more from their existing plants. up 62 per cent, but average wages og 
for all office workers now : They are being told emphatically by from the equivalent of $28.40 to $33.4 
~ ena Sir Henry Tizard, top scientific adviser a week. CRE 
at your Harter dealers. to the Government, that immediate im- 
Write for free literature. L , uy provement can be obtained by applying 


Harter Corporation, 404 } shodel i efficient methods to manufacturing. Profit on pampas 


ai aes E-15R ee SE ORR su 
PrairieAve.,Sturgis, Mich. The result is that teamwork and as 


sembly-line techniques, old in the United i 
- from 6-cent beef 


States but rare in Britain, are going to 


| c aatennaiol za fs 
LI Q D Cc ID be used on an increasing scale. 

: mM ri Nn i nN A favorite example of Sir Henry's is GUALEGUAYCHU, ARGENTIN 
% a plant in Birmingham that makes steel UT HERE, on the grass of the pampa 


i Se ee ee oe 
POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS | tubes and employs about 900 workers. O are the huge farm-land “factories 
Its productivity is calculated to have in- that go to make Argentina one of th 
creased 62 per cent-in 15 months since world’s chief sources of meat, hide 
scientific consultants were brought in. and skins, wheat, corn, linseed and othe 
The size of the labor force is unchanged, _ products. 
but wage payments are higher. This is a close-up of a typical rancf mansior 
international affairs at home each Experts found the plant already op- of the sort that gives Argentina hel by well 
ee a erating day and night shifts. Studies in wealth, power and prestige. This is what ranches 
two months, however, showed that some — enables President Juan D. Perdn to make nis cour 
of the readers of this magazine. of the machinery was Argentina’s word andj but Ale; 
en Re a RE idle on the day shift action of some impor Crop 
side because of faulty tance in world economy § procedu 
co-ordination of the A. and politics. and has 
; plant’s works. Alegria is a good ex has six 
an opportunity. In one finishing proc- | , wl . ample of the ranches combine 
ess, for instance, a . It is worth about $1; manage 
U. S. News & World Report worker manipulating a» yy 000,000, An Argentine 
lever held back half a ‘ corporation technically 
Advertising Department dozen coworkers on the 5 owns the place, but a 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20,N.Y. | same machine because . y tually it is the propery cheapes 
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yorld. It is not flat, but gently undulating. 
The plains are fenced into large fields for 
azing or raising wheat, oats, flax for 

“aceed Oil and other products. 

In the fields here and there stand 
windmill pumps, with galvanized-iron 
troughs radiating from a water tank, for 
livestock. 

Some farm workers live and die with- 
out seeing much territory beyond the 
estate. They have modest dwellings, 
me with dirt floors. But the workers 
eat fantastically well, even if their diet 
s not nutritiously varied. In one meal 
they get more meat than a month’s ration 
in England. 

The manager, a well-educated scien- 
tific farmer, has a faix-sized house for 
himself and his family, and the owner’s 


mansion is in a wooded park surrounded 
by well-kept lawns and flowers. Some 
ranches even have swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts or polo fields inside the park, 
but Alegria is modest in this respect. 

Crop rotation is standard operating 
procedure here. Most work is mechanized, 
and has been for a decade or two. Alegria 
has six tractors and three big harvester 
combines, all made in the U.S. The 
manager calculates pasturage at about 
2b acres per animal. 

“One man can take care of 1,000 ani- 
mals out here,” he told me. “It’s the 
cheapest agriculture there is. Our steers 
weigh about 1,100 pounds each when 
sold. We get about 6 cents a pound for 
this finest beef in the world, and we’re 
making money.” 

I wondered whether the manager had 
heard of a project called the Marshall 
Plan, After all, mail reaches here only 
twice a week, and the nearest paved 
tad is 20 miles away. 

‘The Marshall Plan? Si Sefior,” he 
aid. “That is exactly what we are pro- 
ducing all this food for now. I think it 
will help the countries of Europe to re- 
cover, and, after all, that is important to 
Us, for they are our customers. 

It is good business for us and, in the 
end, good business for you, too.” 

B.S. R. 
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When business brings you 
to Washington . . . or when 
you need information about 
current Washington develop- 
ments . . . we offer prompt, 
versatile service because of 
our experience, resources and 


location. 


So when you think of } ! 


Washington, think of Amer- 
ican Security. 


A WMCINAN Sccurtly & TRUST COMPANY 


Member—Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


Washington, D. C. 
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Sapphire Lakes . . an abundance of 
Spas . . modern smartness mingled 
with Alpine Folklore. All this reached 
by restful overnight trains from Paris 
on the speediest and most comfort- 
able Railroad System on the conti- 
nent. In addition, the French National 
Railroads offer a combination of 
train and motorcoach tours. Reser- 
vations can be made when your 
Railroad tickets are purchased. 


See your travel agent or write 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Truman-Congress Cordiality ... General Eisenhower 
Draft-Proof? . . . British Price for Staying in Palestine — 


President Truman again is seeing 
Democratic members of Congress af- 
ter a lapse of several weeks. The 
calling list, however, has yet to show 
that Senator Alben Barkley or Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, Democratic 
leaders in Congress, have resumed 
their frequent White House visits. 


x % 


Senator Robert Taft is reported to be 
losing favor with some business inter- 
ests who, traditionally, are supposed 
to determine the choice of Republican 
presidential nominees. This group 1s 
rumored to have turned to Speaker 
Joseph Martin. 


xk * 


General Dwight Eisenhower is be- 
coming rather emphatic in private 
conversation about his determination 
to refuse a draft from either political 
party. About the only way he could 
be persuaded to run would be if he 
were nominated on both tickets. 


xk * 


Speaker Martin and Majority Leader 
Charles Halleck are losing some of 
their grip on the House, after main- 
taining tight control so far. They 
have been unable to subdue the oleo- 
margarine bloc and the group that 
wants to raise the pay of Govern- 
ment workers or to keep the House 
Labor Committee quiet. 


xk 


The farm bloc in Congress is splitting 
over the success of Southern Con- 
gressmen in getting the oleomargarine 
tax repeal measure to the House floor. 
Southerners now fear that dairy-State 
delegations may oppose aid for cot- 
ton and tobacco. The threatened split 
may block consideration at this ses- 
sion of a long-range farm program. 


K &k ® 


Top-flight businessmen may be called 
upon to enlist in an “industrial re- 
serve corps,’ which is being suggest- 
ed by important Government offi- 
cials. The idea would be to use indus- 
trialists as a reserve just as the Army, 
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Navy and Air Force have officer re- 
serves. One aim of the pian is to get 
around the difficulty in drafting able 
businessmen into public service. 


x ok 


General Douglas MacArthur’s aides 
are worried about the possibility of a 
new political crisis in Japan in the 
midst of the Republican nomination 
campaign. The present Japanese 
Cabinet was installed under pressure 
from General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters and is extremely shaky. 
Some insiders are predicting the Cab- 
inet’s fall within a matter of weeks. 


xk 


George Kennan, the State Depart- 
ment’s No. 1 brain-truster, and Un- 
der Secretary of the Army William 
Draper find it hard to agree on the 
future of Japan. Both returned from 
inspection trips to Tokyo with con- 
flicting reports. Argument is over how 
much industry to dismantle for rep- 
arations. Mr. Draper favors more 
lenient treatment than Mr. Kennan. 


xk * 


American reparations policy in Ger- 
many refuses to settle down. Army 
officials and some State Department 
officials are for putting an end to 
plant dismantling in Germany now. 
Other State Department men argue 
that plans for too strong a Germany 
make France nervous, an attitude 
that might prevent unified action in 
Western Germany. So far, nobody in 
Washington seems to be able to settle 
the argument. 


x *k * 


Warren Austin, U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, hereafter is to speak 
on U.S. policy only after the White 
House approves the statement. When 
Mr. Austin announced the U.S. re- 
versal of policy on Palestine a few 
weeks ago, the speech is reported to 
have gone to him directly from the 
State Department. Neither President 
Truman nor Secretary of State George 
Marshall had a chance to read the 
speech in detail before delivery. 








Lord Louis Mountbatten is bem 
seriously considered for the post 
British Ambassador to Russia aft 
he winds up his affairs in India. Ty 
idea of appointing Lord Mountbatt 
to Washington after Sir Oliv 
Franks deals with European recoye 
affairs has been given up. [Ip 
Mountbatten is regarded as an 
trouble shooter by the British Fore; 
Office. 



















































wn & * 


The British are putting a very hij 
price on suggestions that they stay 
Palestine until a settlement is worked 
out. London is insisting on immed 
ate cash payment to meet its occups 
tion and police costs, plus ironelg 
assurance that the U.S. will und 
write any future Palestine settleme 


xx* 


Russia’s submarine navy is not con 
ing along quite as fast as the Sov 
planned and the U.S. feared. R 
got from the Germans some of tH 
most effective submarines known a 
also has obtained both German ship 
yards and technicians. Latest repo 
to Washington, however, indicat 
that the submarine-building program] 
is bogging down. 


xk * 


Without even appearing on the scem 
the Russians are making progress ‘| 
getting their ideas planted in fi 
Middle East, where U.S. and Brita 
have valuable and strategic oil holt 
ings. Russian spadework in the Mi 
dle East countries is being donel 
staffs of Marshal Tito’s Yugosi 
embassies, all with Moslems ont 
pay roll. 
ee 


U.S. occupation officials in Germ 
have received reports that a Pp 
Communist government will bef 
claimed in the Russian zone Dé 
the end of May. When that happé 
Russians will give Eastern Germal 
a new currency, too, ending 
chance of unifying the four occu 
tion zones. 
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